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DEDICATION 

^ TO THE BOYS TO WHOM IT WAS TOLD, AND WHO 
MADE THE TELLING OF IT ONE OF HIS HAPPIEST 
MEMORIES, THIS TALE IS DEDICATED BY THEIR 
FRIEND 'THE DEAN' 






PBEFACE 



The following tale was told to a party of schoolboys 
in the dusk of summer evenings. I had little time 
to prepare the plot beforehand, and to humour 
the taste of the audience I was obliged to invent 
a striking episode for every evening. The tale was 
written out afterwards very hurriedly, simply to 
serve for the next generation of the boys of the 
same school, certainly not for publication. I have 
been — very reluctantly — persuaded to publish it in 
the hope that it may please some who, in these days 
of problem-novels, have still a boyish liking for a 
simple and straightforward story of love and adven- 
ture. To such, and to such alone, I oflFer it. 

The narrator is supposed to be a Highland 
gentleman who was out in the '45, who re- 
turned from France, after serving in the Netherlands 
campaign of 1746-7, not earlier than 1754, and 
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who is telling the story of his life to his grand- 
children in the winter of 1796. 

The story does not profess to be strictly 
historical, although, in the account of the Prince's 
wanderings, I have closely followed the version of 
them given in the Lockhart Papers. There are 
probably several mistakes in details, but I trust 
that the impression given of these stirring days — 
the days of the last romance of the Highlands — is 
true to life. 

C. G. L. 

Magdalen College, Oxitobd : 
1896. 
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CHAPTEE I 

So, boys, you want to hear my tale of the '45 ? 
Well, it's along story ; but they were brave days, and 
the hearts of Highland laddies even in this cold 
weather ought to be warmed by the tale of them. 
I'll do my best. Hamish, put another log on the 
fire ; and Bonald, let the dogs be, and come sit 
quiet on your grandfather's knee. 

Well, I'll begin with January 10, 1745^ — dear me, 
this very night fifty years ago. It was a still, lone- 
some winter afternoon : the sun was setting grey 
behind the snow clouds, and the Ben was pulling 
them about him before he went to sleep. I had 
been up the glen to get some sheep out of the snow, 
and I was hasting home, my thoughts wandering 
far oflf to the South. For my father had gone out 
with the Prince five months before, and followed 
him to England. It seemed to me .not months but 
years since Alaster MacDonald of Glensuiradale had 

' Old Style— 1746 New Style. 
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4 THE YOUNG CLANROY 

run into the courtyard in the gloaming, his eyes wild 
and his legs black with the peat, shouting the news 
that Prince Charlie had landed, set up his standard 
in Glenfinnan, and summoned the clans to arms. In 
three days my father was oflf with fifty of his men 
to join Glengarry at Lochshiel. What days they 
were to be sure — we were all half mad with excite- 
ment, father drilling the lads in the field, the lassies 
cutting out plaids and sewing white cockades in 
the bonnets, and me" redding the old claymores 
in the big hall — father's eyes all the while blazing 
like live coals. Then they were oflf down the glen, 
and the wind blew back bars of the pibrochs when 
we lost sight of them over the Corry. 

Since then, scarce any news had come to us. 
We heard of the Prince's Court at Holyrood, and 
we drank the health of the King in the old ram's- 
horn of Donald Eoy Bain; and Eory Dhu, the 
blind piper, blew his old pipes to ribbons in the 
fury of his playing. Stewart of Dalreach came back 
wounded from Gladsmuir, and set fire running 
through my limbs by his story of the great victory. 
Tidings came that the Prince was in full march to 
London, and every day we scanned the hills for 
messengers to tell us that the clansmen had put 
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the Eegent on the throne, and that King James 
was back from over the water. And for me, with 
the blood of the MacEoys in my veins and the 
strength of a nineteen-year-old tingling in my arms, 
it was hard to thole the long waiting, with nothing 
more to do than mind the sheep and keep an eye 
on the red-coats on the road from Fort William. 
So, you see, it was with scant patience that I saw 
the lights of the old house flicker that January 10 
in the grey gloaming, and looked forward to an 
evening kicking my heels in the hall and hearing 
Jean sing ballads to the spindle. 

But a very different evening was in store for 
me. Down by the well I met Janet, the byre 
lassie. * The chiefs come back,' cries she, * and eh, 
but it's wild and fearsome he is ! ' I ran into the 
courtyard and met my father at the door. He 
was thin, yellow, and sore travel-stained, but his 
head was high and his eyes glowing. I feared him 
always, but most of all when these moods of 
excitement were on him ; so I waited for him to 
speak. There were no words of welcome. ' Ian,' 
says he, straight and sharp, * I am here for rein- 
forcements : I must have fifty more men of my own 
before nightfall to-morrow. You must be off by the 
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dawn to your uncle's, and bring a score of his back 
with you. If he has no armour, let him send them 
with picks and scythes. It's men we want, and 
men of right Highland stuflf — not Irish hirelings 
and French guns. To bed, then, for you rise with 
the light.' 

And so he passed me into the hall, swinging his 
long arms. ' But father,' I says, plucking up 
courage to speak, * what news of the Prince ? ' 

He turned his head for a minute. *The 
Prince ? He's well enough, God keep him ! If he 
had stuck to his will and God's, it's in London I 
had been to-night, not scouring the hills for the 
leavings of our men. But the cowards have tied 
him to their tails.' And with this he swings into the 
hall, and slams the door behind him. 

I afterwards learned that the army, after reach- 
ing the middle of England, had set back again for 
Scotland. It was hard to know why, for all had 
gone well with them : it was not the Prince's wish, 
but there had been divisions among the ofl&cers, 
and English friends had failed him. Some of his 
more ardent followers, and my father among them, 
had hasted North before the army, to raise more 
men and join the Prince in the Lowlands, where 
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he hoped to meet the forces of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who were close on his heels. This was all 
the news I could take to my uncle at Glenshur. 

It was still dark next morning when I started 
on my errand. The light was not long on the 
snow when I reached Glenshur, and stood at my 
uncle's bedside. He was not a credit to our 
clan; long years of rheumatism had taken the 
spirit out of him, and he had shown no zeal for 
the Prince. Some of his men had joined their 
chief, my father, in August, but the rest he had 
kept back. He had little mind to be harried by 
the red-coats for a rebel. He was never in the 
best of humours in the morning, and when he 
twisted his withered face out of the bedclothes at 
my call, there was nothing but salt and yinegar in 
his looks. 

' Hut, tut,' snarls he ; * who let ye in at this 
hour ? ' I gave him my father's message. * Deil 
tak Glanroy and Glengarry, and that crack- 
brained callant they're gone daft over! A score 
of men ! it is na possible. It's more than a score 
your father ran off wi', and it's luck if I see the 
banes of them again. I tell ye I'm for peace with 
the red-coats, whoever be king ; this is no weather 
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for an airin' on the gallows of Fort William. It 
isna to be done.* 

In vain I spoke of the honour of the Clanroy, 
even of his duty to the chief. ' It is said/ he 
snaps from under the bedclothes, ' and there is an 
end.' His wife had more spunk in her, for says 
she, * The cranks in his auld body have gotten into 
his soul, that I should live to say it ! ' and she gave 
me a brace of pistols and an ancient blunderbuss, 
and bade the two serving-men run off with me. 
This they were nothing loth to do, for it's ill 
waiting on camsteariness like Glenshur's. More 
than this I could not manage, and so, fearing 
mightily to face my father with this poor following, 
I set my steps for Glenshallachan. 

It was abready dark, though but early in the 
afternoon, when we reached the clachan. I won- 
dered to see so httle sign of a gathering, of our 
people, for all was still as a Sunday morning. I 
bade Glenshur's men lag behind, as I had no wish 
for them to hear my father rate me for my ill success. 
When I reached the big door of the castle, I found 
it locked and barred. Now this misgave me, for it 
was but five o'clock, and it was not our use to 
make fast so early. But I rapped loud with my 
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knuckles. * Who goes there ? ' answered a voice in 
EngKsh. It surprised me to hear that tongue in 
Glenshallachan, but I was a boy not given to put- 
ting things together, and I thought it might be 
some of the Prince's EngUshry come on the same 
errand as my father. 'It's me! Ian Eoy,' I 
called, and then the bars inside were drawn back, 
and the door opened. No sooner had I stepped 
inside than I was gripped by the arms, thrown to 
the ground, and stripped of my weapons. By a 
light in the passage I could see that the coats of 
the men were red. 

•What's the meaning, of all this?' says I, 
when I had got my breath again. 

' Meanin' ! ' laughs one of the men, clipping 
his words in the way of the English, * why this, 
that the young cub's trapped in his own hole.' 

' Then where's my father ? ' 

* He'll be where all good Highlanders go if you 
don't stop your kicking. There, get up, and don't 
glare like one of your bulls at King George's 
uniform.' So I knew that I was prisoner in my 
own home. 
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CHAPTER II 

They brought me to the big hall, and thrust me in, 
calling my name, and mouthing it in a sort of 
mockery. In the light of the blazing fire I saw 
two red-coats sitting, and the remains of a supper 
on the table. It was plain at a glance they had 
been making very free with my father's cellar. 

* Aha ! * laughs one of them, waving his arm, 

* proud to meet the young Mac — whatever you are ! 
But the boy looks white and tired. He must be 
hungry. Put him in the corner, Thomson, and 
give him the venison bones to pick. And you may 
go ; we'll entertain his Macship.' With that I was 
set by a table in the dark corner. I said nothing, 
being in a stupor of rage and fear, and watched 
the men at the fire. I took them by their look 
and talk to be petty ofl&cers. They had already 
drunk too much of our best French brandy, and 
after railing me awhile with jests I could not 
understand, for I had then but little manner of 
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English, they let me be, and returned to their 
gossip. It was plain that in my absence the 
castle had been surprised by a party of red-coats, 
who doubtless had got wind of my father's return 
and intentions. I listened to their talk, though I 
could understand only a few snatches of it. They 
seemed to have forgotten me, for, in the manner of 
men who have drunk well, their speech was loud 
and free. As I got used to the way of their 
tongues, I gathered more of their meaning and 
sat very still and intent. After a while I heard 
matter that made me prick my ears. 

* Did you hear of the Major's fine sport in 
Dalwhin,' says one of them. ' That old fox. Grant, 
has been lying low, only because he was smuggling 
in arms for the Pretender. The Major caught 
him at the trick, sent one of his own bullets 
through his old carcase, toppled his castle over, 
and made oflf with his pretty daughter. And, my 
Gad ! a fine girl she is ! ' cries he, slapping his 
hand on the table. * She was a match for the 
Major with her tongue, but for all her fine spirit 
he bagged her, and he's off with his fair game to 
the barracks.' 

At these words my heart gave a great thump. 
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Dorothy Grant of Dalwhin a prisoner ! All thought 
of my father, my mother, or myself was driven 
clean out of me. 

For you must know that Miss Dorothy and I 
had been fast friends since we were children. We 
were neighbours, ten miles only between us across 
Loch Lochy. Her father, chief of the Dalwhin 
family of Grants, was kinsman to my mother. Her 
mother — a Forster of Northumberland, with whose 
father Dalwhin had been out in the insurrection of 
1715, and whom he had subsequently married — 
had been, dead for years : she was the only child, 
and she waited on her old father in a way that 
was beautiful to see. She used to spend weeks at 
a time with us, and I was ever ready to find 
reasons for visiting Dalwhin. Each was to the 
other, in fact, sole playfellow; for we were both 
only children. There was nothing in the mind of 
one of us that the other did not know. In our 
childhood we played king and queen together in 
many a cave, and told one another fairy tales by 
the rowan tree at the burnside when the sun was 
setting, till we ran home together hand in hand in 
fear of our own fancies. When we grew to boy and 
girl, our ways were still the same. She was indeed 
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a companion fit for any spirited lad. For at the 
puddling of trout, or snaring of moorfowl, or climb- 
ing of cliffs, she was a match for any lad between 
Glenspean and Strathglass. And yet in the house 
and in quiet moments on the moors she had a soft 
and winsome way with her that bewitched everyone 
from Clanroy himself to the herd laddies. Her 
voice, it had the lilt of the burn in summer. (Now, 
Granny, keep ye quiet, for my story must be told, 
or make off to your own parlour.) And it was her 
face I always thought on when the 'morning sun 
sent his glow before him on the hills, and her laugh 
I heard when the grouse called to one another in 
the glisten of the dew. As she grew older, theblue 
in her eyes was touched with grey, and her moun- 
tain spirits gave way to a more settled temper of a 
blithe quietness. And yet at times (for this. Granny, 
ye had best bide to hear) she could let a fire out at 
her eyes and her tongue that would make me fear 
to see and hear her, so that she became to me as 
much queen as sister. But I had never pondered 
on my feelings about her, for she was part of my 
life like the air in the glen. Only once I thought it 
strange that when I saw my friend and kinsman, 
young Clanronald, smile in his talk to her with 
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meaning eyes I felt I hated him. But when I told 
her 80 she laughed like all the thrushes singing in 
the copse, and I forgot it. And now she was a red- 
coat's prisoner ! 

At the thought of it, the blood boiled in every 
limb of me. The ways of wisdom (so I may at 
once confess, for my story will give too many proofs 
of it) were never natural to me. Without heeding 
what I did, for a tide of rage forced me, I sprang 
to my feet, and gripped the soldier next me by the 
throat. * Where has he taken her ? ' I hissed 
between my teeth, as he fell under me with an 
oath to the floor. 

' The devil ! ' cries the other, laying hold of 
me, 'I had forgotten the youngster. Let go, 
you young wolf, or I'll blow the brains out of 
you. Ho, guard ! ' At that shout, the men in the 
passage burst into the room and threw me on my 
back once more. I was at their mercy. 

* My God ! ' says the one I had sprung on, ' we 
must keep this game-cock close. Take him to the 
tower on the staircase and drop him in, and leave 
him thereto mend his manners.' 
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CHAPTEE III 

Now, boys, I must tell you that in the old castle, 
the home of my boyhood, soon afterwards half- 
burned to the ground, there was a long thin round 
tower at one corner—just where now is Granny's 
parlour. You entered it by a low door on the 
staircase, about four feet from the bottom of it — a 
door of iron, bolted on the outside. It had but 
one window, about two feet across, with an iron bar 
in the middle and full twenty feet from the ground. 
The walls inside were of smooth worked stone, so 
that no one within could climb to the window to 
look out; and the light scarce reached to the 
damp floor. Well, then, into this gruesome hole 
— the Black Tower, we called it — the red-coats 
dropped me. It was useless to struggle : I was un- 
armed and they were six to one. My heart sank 
within me as I fell in the darkness and heard 
the heavy bolts clang on the door above me. 

It would have been bad enough to be there 
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alone ; but I knew that there was some one with 

me in the tower. It was the home of a spirit — 

the black, uneasy spirit of Clanroy Dhu, who had 

murdered a priest there two hundred years ago, 

and the soul of the murderer had been doomed to 

stay there with its guilt. Night after night it 

would try to scale the smooth round wallSj win the 

window, and escape ; night after night it fell back 

baffled with a heavy sigh. Sometimes, when the 

house was still, we could hear the scraping of its 

vain steps against the stones, and the sough of its 

despairing sigh ; and often I had seen my father 

blanch and shiver at the sound. Now these things 

were real to me then. I suppose I was superstitious, 

as they call it. It came by me naturally, for I had 

it from my father. He was born on Hallowe'en, 

and people said he had the second sight. Sure 

enough he saw strange visions, and at times by the 

ingle I used to watch the wander of his eyes with 

awe. Once, too, the Riochd Laimhe ^ of the Clanroy 

—the guardian spirit of the chiefs of our line in 

the hour of peril — had held him when he slipped 

on the cliff of Benshallachan. I had his blood 

in me, and for all my boy's pluck — which was in- 

* Literally, * spirit haDd ' or * unseen hand.' 
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deed, though I say it, behind none — I was as full 
of eeriness as a pine-wood on a dark night. No 
wonder, then, that my blood ran cold when I found 
myself alone in the Black Tower, with the spirit 
of Clanroy Dhu somewhere beside me. 

An hour or so must have passed when my fear 
waxed to terror. The night was still as death — 
no sound reached me but now and again the bleat 
of a sheep in the snow. But suddenly I heard a 
scraping noise on the stones of the tower — whether 
without or within I could not distinguish in my 
fright. It was foUowed in a second by another, 
and then another and another. It was quite 
plainly the noise of feet trying to get a hold on the 
walls. I crouched into a corner on the floor, and 
I felt my heart beating like the blows of a smith 
on the anvil. Still, slow, and painful the hard 
climbing of those spirit feet. At last for a minute 
they ceased, and then another sound set my heart 
beating again. It seemed to come from the top of 
the tower, where the window was placed. It was a 
low, grinding sound, like a file working through 
iron. ' He is trying to escape by the window,' I 
thought in my terror. Every moment I expected 
to hear the stifled sigh, and then the baffled spirit 

G 
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would fall back to the ground beside me ! ' Ach, ach, 
achone ! ' The sound of a deep-drawn groan fell on 
me like a sheet of ice, and froze my blood. I 
seemed to feel something cold and damp fall over 
me, and my heart stood still. 

I suppose I swooned, for how long I know not, 
probably only a minute or two. The sound I 
heard as I came to myself set my heart on its way 
again. 

* Mister Ian, Mister Ian ! ' a voice whispered 
hoarsely from the darkness at the top of the 
tower, * Mister Ian ! are ye there ? ' 

I seemed to know the voice, and yet my wits, 
still distraught with the terror, could not give it 
an owner. ' Mister Ian ! are ye no there ? ' it 
sounded again. And then of a sudden the thought 
came to me — * It is Jamie, the idiot boy ! ' 

Jamie ! ah me, what memories the name brings 
back to me, memories of the truest of friends and 
most devoted of servants. May he rest in peace ! 
Many years before I was born, a poor misshapen and 
half-witted laddie had wandered into the glen. Who 
he was and whence he came he either would not or 
could not tell ; from his speech folk reckoned him a 
Lowlander. But there was a look of bright open- 
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ness and faithfulness in the deep blae eyes looking 
out from beneath tufts of shaggy red eyebrows that 
took the fancy of our people. They gladly let him 
bide among them ; there was meal and straw for 
him in every house. Gradually he picked up some 
Gaelic, though when excited his Lowland speech 
came readiest to him. He was ever on the alert 
to do anyone a good turn. He was a mighty 
delight to the bairns, for he could mimic to the 
life the sounds and ways of birds and animals. 
He would bring them bonnetfuls of blaeberries and 
brambles, fetch rare eggs and strange beasties 
from rock and burn, and croon daft songs that 
shook them with laughter or stilled them with 
wonder. One of my first remembrances is of being 
set as a baby in his big brown hands, crowing at 
the strange ways of his slobbering tongue, and 
clutching with infinite delight at his shaggy red 
hair. The great strength of his over*long arms 
made him serviceable for carrying heavy loads ; 
and no miles could tire, no stones or thorns hurt 
the huge feet that splayed out from his short bent 
legs like the webs of a duck. Whiles he would 
vanish for days, and then return, and neither did 
folks ask him, nor did he tell where he had been ; 

c 2 
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but in his wanderings he learned the track of every 

stream, and the passes of every mountain, so that 

the whole wild country of Badenoch, Lochaber, and 

Lochiel, as far as the sea at Moidart and Arisaig, 

was an open and a kennt road to him. The 

face of a cliff he would climb as a fly walks up a 

pane of glass. He could not reckon further than 

ten upon his fingers without losing count, but he 

knew the secrets of the weather. He was familiar 

with the ways of all wild birds and beasts, for he 

lived among them like a brother ; the grouse would 

run to his call, and I have seen him tickle the 

backs of the red deer. From the firSt, he made 

himself my devoted henchman ; many were the 

seampers I had with him across the hills, when I 

rode him like a pony and thwacked him till he 

laughed loud with joy. He was to me horse, dog, 

friend and teacher all in one. The only person 

who rivalled me in his devotion was Dorothy Grant 

of Dalwhin ; and his ways with her were full of 

a quietness and simple chivalry that made the 

women bless him in their hearts when they watched 

them. I had seen even Clanroy, my father, 

at times lay his hand on Jamie's shaggy head as 

a man soothes his favourite hound. A ' natural,* 
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indeed, the boy was, for I have thought that all 
that is beautiful in the mere nature of animals and 
men had found its way past the poor puzzled wits 
into the soul of our Jamie, God bless his simple 
heart ! 

But we must hark back to the Black Tower. 
* Mister Ian ! are ye there ? * came the hoarse 
whisper again in the darkness. * Ay, Jamie lad ! ' 
says I, and my voice sounded strange in the still- 
ness. 'Then baud ye whisht, or ye'U wauken the 
red-coats. Feel for a rope that I'm casting ye 
frae the window ; I'se make it fast on the stump of 
the bar, and pull yersel' up wi' it.' I heard a 
cord switch against the stones, felt for it, pulled it 
taut, and then slowly raised myself by it, making 
with my feet against the round walls just the 
scraping noise of the Black Spirit. When I reached 
the window I could still see nothing, but I heard 
the hard breathing of Jamie on the outside. I got 
my knees into the window-sill and rested. ' Pull 
up the rope and cast it out on the ither side,' he 
whispered ; * I've filed the auld iron bar, and ye 
can squeeze yersel' through, but tak' tent for the 
stumps. Hand a grip on the rope, and let yersel' 
down on the ither side after me.' With that I felt 
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the rope stiffen on the outside. I waited, and then 
a whisper came from the ground. * Noo then, saft 
and canny.* I squeezed myself through the window, 
only tearing my coat on the upper stump of the 
bar, and let myself quietly down by the rope. 
When I reached the bottom, two long arms hugged 
me till I thought my bones would break, and a 
shaggy head was rubbed against mine. ^ Ach, my 
ain darlin' laddie ! The Lord be praised ! ' whispers 
my deliverer. * But bide still for a meenit, I'll jist 
snap the rope to bamboozle the red-coats.' Up 
again he scaled, and then I heard him fall soft but 
heavy on the grass beside me. He seized my hand, 
and * Noo then,' says he, ' aff to the heather.' We 
crept swiftly along together, when Jamie suddenly 
paused. I heard a long yawn coming from a few 
paces ahead. * Whisht ! ' whispers he, ' the sentry.' 
He stopped, and as ill-luck would have it I stumbled 
heavily against a stone. ' Who goes ? ' cries the 
soldier, springing up at the sound. 'Moo-oo,' 
answers Jamie, mimicking the mutter of a calf so 
ludicrously true that I could not forbear a chuckle. 
' Ah ! ' says the sentry, ' some cattle loose,' and 
yawns again. So we walked boldly on, crossed 
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the bridge, and in a few moments found ourselves 
safe on the open moor. Once again I suffered a 
silent hug ; and then, when we had put about half 
a mile between us and the castle, we set a talking 
in whispers. 
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CHAPTEB IV 

Jamie's story was soon told in answer to my ques- 
tions. The company of red-coats had arrived 
about three in the afternoon. The men whom my 
father had summoned had not yet come up; in 
the bustle of preparations no one had seen the 
approach of the soldiers, and the surprise was 
complete. The people had taken to the hills, and 
to my joy I learned that my father, who had been 
over the Corry when the castle was taken, was with 
them. Only Jean and the serving-maids were 
within. Jamie had missed me on the way from 
Glenshur, then, fearing my capture, he had lain all 
evening among the bushes at the big door on the 
chance of picking up some news. He had heard 
the scuffle in the passage, and, luckily also, the 
loud voice of the sergeant ordering the men to put 
me in the Black Tower. Soon after, finding that 
no guard had been placed on that side of the castle, 
he had under cover of the darkness fetched a file 
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from the deserted smithy, and scaled the ^all with 
infinite difficulty. But he was a cat at climbing, 
and though, as he said, ' his fingers and taes were 
sair scrapit wi' the stanes,' he had reached the top. 
The groan which I had thought came from the 
Black Spirit was the sigh of relief and of weariness 
when the toil of his climb ^as over. The rest you 
know. 

* But truly, Jamie,' says I, ' you nearly killed 
me with fright of the Spirit ! ' * Eh, Mister Ian,' 
he says, * I didna think of it ; but ye ken I'm naethin' 
but a fule, and ye maun forgie me.' * Forgive you ! ' 
I laughed, and shook him by the hair. 

When morning came — a clear frosty morning — 
we were on the brow of the Ben, six or seven miles 
from home. What was next to be done ? When 
the excitement of my escape was spent, the first 
thought that came back to me was the situation 
of Dorothy Grant. My first impulse had been to 
return and attempt the rescue of the house, but 
when I heard that my father was safe with the men 
on the hills, I felt that I could leave that duty with 
him. And then my one resolve was to find 
Dorothy, and set her free. Doubtless it was a 
madcap notion ; but, as I tell you, if I had courage 
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I had not wisdom. It was plain that the country 
was full of red-coats ; no doubt the regiment at Fort 
William had been sent out to prevent the gathering 
of reinforcements for the Prince. I had, moreover, 
no manner of knowledge whither Dorothy might 
have been taken. Of course, I ought to have joined 
my father and secured our own again, and then it 
would have been time to think of further rescues. 
But my heart was on the rebound after my danger 
and terror; the crisp air of the frosty morning 
excited me, and the first tide of rage at Dorothy's 
capture came mounting over me again. Jamie, too, 
elated by the success of the night's adventure, and 
devoted as he was to our Dorothy, was eager to back 
me. And so we held a council of war. He had 
heard from the talk of the red-coats as he lay in 
his ambush that the name of the Major in com- 
mand of the expedition was Forsyth ; and, after 
much scratching of his head, he managed to remem- 
ber also that they said he was on his way to the 
barracks of Eiven, in Badenoch. This was enough 
for me ; somewhere in that line lay Dorothy. 

After a breakfast of meal, which Jamie produced 
from his spacious pockets — pockets which were a 
very cave of Aladdin to the children of the glen, so 
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varied and so wondrous were their contents— meal 
soaked in water, we set out on our way over the 
hills to the north-west. We had no arms with us, 
except the dirk which the soldiers had left in my 
stocking, and two stout sticks which Jamie cut 
from a hazel tree. But for muscle and spirit we 
were equal to anything. All forenoon we skirted the 
track from Fort William to Eiven, but there were 
no signs of the Major's party. At last, about two 
in the afternoon, we came in sight of the township 
of Kingarten. From a knoll at the western side of 
it we could watch the line of the long straggling 
street. Sure enough, there were specks of red 
moving among the houses. It was clear that a 
party of red-coats were quartering there for the 
evening, and the chances were good that Dorothy 
was with them. Blithely we set out for the town, 
to take what happened. 

Then the thought struck me, it would be folly 
to enter it in my tartans, for the red-coats would at 
once seize and question me. But in tartan I was 
from bonnet to stocking. What was to be done ? 
We stopped to think. Then Jamie began to mutter, 
as he did when in difficulties, looking up at me 
shyly with the corner of his eye, and plucking 
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the grass with his fingers. *Well, Jamie, what 
is it ? ' says I to encouragiB him, knowing that a 
notion was on its way to the birth. * Hoot, sir,' 
says he, ' it wunna dae, it wunna dae.. But ' — 
and here he sticks his hands in his tufts of hair 
— * but wad ye bring yersel to wear my claes, and 
gang in and speer what ye can ? Naebody wad 
mind a scarecrow in thae duds ; but I have na 
the wits to gang mysel.' Of course it was the 
thing to do, but Jamie's clothes were indeed a diffi- 
culty. They were made of bits of patched cloth so 
marvellously held together that, as he said, * Ance 
they came aff, they wad never gang on again.' This 
was indeed his unvarying excuse when I ventured 
sometimes to suggest a bath to him. His coat was 
a sort of patchwork sack with sleeves, and his kilt 
another strip of sack tied round with a belt of 
string. Shoes and stockings, of course, he had 
none. And if such clothes got safely off their 
owner, how could they settle on me, who was full 
two feet taller than he ? Besides, if I may say so, 
I could not but think of certain friends of his who 
might with the clothes attach themselves to me. 
Poor Jamie saw my hesitation, and lay down on 
his front, biting the heather with his teeth. ' I 
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ken, sir, I ken,' he says, ' it wunna dae : but dinna 
take offence, sir ; it was jest for Miss Dorothy's sake 
I've made a fule o' mysel.' 

These words settled the matter. * Up ye get, 
Jamie ! ' cries I, * and get them oflf as best ye can.' 
' It hasna be' dune for a while,' he says, looking 
very comical, ' and I dinna ken hoo to set aboot it, 
but I'll jest gang ahint yon whin and dae my best.' 
I waited, while strange mutterings came through 
the bush. Then a loud whisper. ' Weel, they're 
aflf anyway ; but bide where ye are, sir, and I'll throw 
them ower the bush : but dinna come here, I'm an 
awfu' sicht.' With that, the marvellous garments 
fell at my side. I stripped myself, and then with 
infinite care pulled the sacks over me and stood up. 
A desperate gurgling came from the whin bush. I 
turned and saw a red head, two twinkling eyes, 
and a face crimson with the effort to keep down the 
laughter. * Eh, sir, ye're a gowk, a gran' gowk,' 
cries he, and disappears gurgling behind the bush. 
And indeed I felt more fit to stand in a kailyard and 
scare the crows than to enter a respectable town. 
Nothing would induce Jamie to put on my clothes. 
*Na, na,' says he, *the chief's tartans canna be 
disgraced. But I'll jist get under this dry heather, 
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that'll no mind me, and pit yer plaiddie over it, 
and bide till ye came back, please God, wi' tidings 
of Miss Dorothy.* So, smearing my face and eyes 
with dirt, and crooking my back, I set out for the 
street. My back was no sooner turned than I 
heard loud spasms of laughter. I looked round 
and saw Jamie's brown body rolling in the heather. 
* A gowk ! a gowk ! ' he shouts, * a king o' gowks.' 
So, cheered by the laughing, I made off. 

A wandering half-witted beggar is so common a 
sight in a village that my appearance attracted no 
attention, except that some laddies jeered at me 
and threw some snowballs after me. I saw a good- 
natured woman through a cottage door baking ; so 
I thought I might both beg a piece, for the smell 
of the baking made me feel mighty hungry, and 
get the chance of learning some gossip. Feigning 
bad Gaelic, I made my request of her. ' Out wi' 
ye,' she cries, * it's bad enough to have red-coats 
walking off wi' my cakes, forbye idle beggars. 
There's Mistress Gordon at the Manse sent down 
for scones for the table of the Major, and there's no 
flour enough to bak my ain. But see, there's a 
bannock for ye, and be off ! ' But I had got some- 
thing better than a bannock — the name of the place 
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where the Major was quartered. He was at the 
Manse. 

As I passed up the street I came upon a party 
of red-coats lounging at the door of the inn. They 
broke out in laughing as I passed, and called 
me to them, to make fun of me. I was glad to 
pocket my pride and humour them ; for I thought 
I might get some snatches of information out of 
them. So I sang them a foolish Lowland song I 
had learned from Jamie. 

In the middle of it one of the men looked up, 
and ' Steady,' says he, * here's the Major.' They 
stood straight, and saluted an officer on horseback 
riding slowly up the street. I marked him well, 
and as I saw his bloated face and evil eye, I felt 
at once it would be ill with Dorothy in his keeping. 
But I kept down my feelings, and said to a soldier, 
in a fool's way, ' Eh, and is that a Major ? He'll 
be in a braw hoose, and have a gran' leddy, she'll 
bid them gie puir wanderin Willie his supper.' 
This speech brought me indeed a stroke of good for- 
tune. ' Lady ! ' says the fellow, ' and a grand one 
to be sure. Now, Martin, is it the Major or the 
Government that's to get the girl ? ' * The Govern- 
ment, I bet : she makes short work of the Major's 
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blarney. Tom says that at meals at the Manse 
table she glares as if she meant to stick him with 
a Highland dirk.* Some loose talk followed, which 
I could not stay to hear. And, indeed, I had heard 
enough. Dorothy was with the Major at the 
Manse. 
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CHAPTEE V 

Trembling inwardly with excitement, but keeping 
my wits about me, I opened the Manse gate and 
walked boldly up the flagged path. Near the door 
of the house two ladies were walking in the garden. 
The darkness of the winter afternoon was settling 
down, and I could not distinguish more. Their 
backs were turned to me, and I scraped with my 
feet to get their notice. One of them turned, an 
elderly lady, I could see; the other, who wore a 
snood over her head and seemed younger of figure, 
walked on a pace or two. ' Who is it ? ' says the 
first ; only three words, but spoken in a soft and 
motherly tone that it heartened me to hear. With 
the usual beggar's whine, and with a sort of stock 
speech which I had learned from Jamie, I besought 
her for an alms or for some food. At the words the 
snooded lady turned and came up to us, but I 
dared not lift my eyes. *Poor laddie,* says the 
elder ; * he seems tired and no doubt he is hungry. 
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Money I cannot and I will not give you, my lad, 
but if you want food, I cannot turn you from the 
door. Come round to the back, and I will tell my 
woman to give you some porridge. Miss Grant, 
wait here a minute, I shall be back immediately.' 
Miss Grant ! I was within a pace of Dorothy. I need 
not tell you what leaps my heart made within me. 
I was on the point of seizing her hand and kissing 
it, but I gulped down my emotion and turned my 
back, lest even in the darkness she should recog- 
nise me. 

* Nay, Mistress Gordon,' said a voice that set my 
very veins singing, * I will go with you. The lad 
minds me of home — at least, of my second home 
at Glenshallachan : for there is a poor natural 
there that I will ever treasure as a true friend, 
and my heart warms to all his kind.' That, 
thinks I, is a present to take back to Jamie from 
Kingarten. *Well, well, dear lassie,' says the 
minister's wife very tenderly, *then take the lad 
round to the back and tell Jeannie to look after him,, 
and ihen come ben to me in the parlour. I must 
see to the table for the Major's supper,' and, patting 
Dorothy gently on the shoulder, she turned back to 
the front of the Manse, 
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Her unsuspecting kindness had left Dorothy 
and me alone in the garden. * And have you come 
from far, my lad ? ' asks she, in a tone of gentle 
sympathy that made me half wish to keep to the 
trade of beggar for a bit longer. But time was 
precious, and for answer I whispered quick and 
eager under my breath, * Dorothy ! ' She started 
back, the snood falling from her dark hair, and 
looked at me with wide grey eyes of wonder. 

I held up my head and grasped her hand, and 
the touch of her trembling fingers filled me with a 
mingled sense of joy and daring. * Ian ! * says she in 
a sort of far-away whisper, ' Ian Mac Eoy ! can it be 
you ? \ ' None else, Dorothy. But never mind how 
I came here; you must escape with me now, at 
once. Jamie's with me on the hill above the town.' 
She threw her head back like a mavis when she 
hears a footfall — it was a pretty way of hers when 
her spirits rose, and I marked the flash of her 
eyes. ' I will,' says she, firm and low, and hand in 
hand we ran a pace or two towards the gate. 
Then she stopped and held me back. ' No, Ian, not 
now : it would be madness. I can hear the red- 
coats talking in the street.* A footstep fell on the 
flags ; there was a click of the gate ; we sprang 
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back into the shrubs, and the Major passed, whist- 
ling a tune and switching his boots with his riding- 
whip. Fool that I was, I sprang forward and 
thrust at him with my fist. I missed aim in the 
darkness and only grazed his shoulder, and fell for- 
ward on the grass. 

With an oath he faced round with his back 
to me : and there stood Dorothy with her clenched 
hand uplifted and a fire flame in each eye. * So, 
minx,' cries he, as he seized her roughly by the 
arm, 'this is the latest of your Highland tricks, 
is it ? But it has failed, so come with me : I must 
find some means to make the wild cat a more 
domestic animal.* He chuckled nastily, and, still 
holding her arm, pushed her before him towards the 
house. Then I heard the door close behind them. 
I gnashed my teeth with vexation at my folly. * Ah, 
Dorothy ! ' I thought bitterly, ' my madness has un- 
done you.' 

I could not leave the place where I had seen 
her, but crept about like a guilty thing, annoyed 
at myself and wholly miserable. After some time 
I saw a light at an open window. There was just 
a chance that it might be Dorothy's, and, wearied 
with sheer sickness of heart, I lay down on the 
grass beneath it with a heavy groan. I suppose 
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the sound was heard, for in a few seconds a figure 
stood for a moment at the window, and gave a 
low whistle. Then I felt something fall lightly 
on the ground near me. I groped about on hands 
and knees, and soon my fingers came against a 
small box of thin wood, such as women use to keep 
their pins. With some revival of spirit I crept to 
a corner of the backyard where I saw a beam of 
light cross the darkness. There I opened the box, 
and found a scrap of paper within. Keeping 
myself in the shadow, I held it up to the light and 
read these words, written hastily by Dorothy's 
hand : * To-morrow evening at the five o'clock church- 
beli, in the big laurel-bush on the lawn, and let J. be 
on the other aide of the garden-bum' 

Heartened somewhat by this undeserved ray of 
hope, I made my way to the gate and out into the 
street. Wearied, vexed, but eager forihe morrow, 
I found after some wandering the knoll where Jamie 
had been left. Guided by sounds as of an ox 
breathing, I came upon the mound of heather and 
the plaid, which moved with the rise and fall of the 
heavy breath, and I knew that Jamie had fallen 
asleep beneath. Wrapping myself round with my 
own clothes, I lay down beside him and soon fell 
into some sort of broken slumber. 
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CHAPTEK VI 

A WAN grey light was already spreading when I was 
waked by the cold of a thaw-drizzle. Jamie was 
still asleep under his mound. I drove my hand 
through the heather and tugged at his hair. ' Eh, 
Mister Ian,' he says, springing half out of his hole 
and rubbing his eyes, *and I fear I've forgotten 
mysel* wi' sleep, but I was sore drowsy wi' waitin', 
and the heat o' thae muckle heather claes. But 

indeed, sir ' *Tut, Jamie lad,* I interrupted, 

* I'm right glad you had the sleep and warmth, for 
we'll need all our wits to-day.' Then he looked 
eagerly up. ' Have ye ony news of puir Miss Doro- 
thy ? ' I could not bear to tell him of my folly, and 
plucked the courage to say cheerily, * Ay, lad, I've 
seen her and had speech with her. We are trysted 
with her in the Manse garden at the five o'clock 
church-bell this evening ; and, please God, we'll 
rescue her.' * The Lord be praised ! ' says he, and 
the eager eyes closed for a minute. Of all the 
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prayers in Kingarten valley that morning, Jamie's 
went up in the roughest way but from the truest 
heart. 

We breakfasted on the gude wife's bannock 
and Jamie's meal, and fchen set to work on the 
plan of the day. As soon as it was good light I 
strolled into the village to look about. The red-coats 
were early astir, and a company set off on the way 
towards Fort William, but to my relief the Major 
and Dorothy were not with them. With the thought 
that before nightfall we might have to provide for 
her as well as for ourselves, I begged a fair stock of 
scones and broken meats, and stored them away in 
the cleanest of eTamie's vast pockets. Then I 
crossed the burn and followed it to the Manse 
garden. I settled a place for Jamie, obeying 
Dorothy's instructions, though I could not tell 
their purpose, and waited there to watch the house, 
marking carefully the laurel-bush on the lawn. 
But no one stirred, except that about noon a man 
in black, whom I took to be the minister, rode out 
of the yard, and Mistress Gordon saw him off. 
Then I made my way back again to fetch Jamie 
for the evening's work, whatever it was to be. 

There was again much debate on the question 
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of clothes. Jamie could not walk in a suit of 
heather, and yet he was firm set against wearing 
my tartans. * It'll dae na guid to Miss Dorothy to 
bring shame on the Clanroy/ so he kept saying. 
And, indeed, I thought that as I could now find my 
way to the Manse by the burn without entering 
the street, there was the less need of disguise, and 
that, as there was likelihood of quick work before 
night, it were well for each of us to be at his best, 
with the freedom of his own wonted garments. So, 
with unfeigned joy, Jamie shambled into his sacks 
again. 

"When the light began to wane we started on 
our unknown adventure, each armed with his stout 
stick. I had my small dirk ready by my belt. 
We arrived safely at the burn side opposite the 
garden. There I placed Jamie, on the skirt of a 
hazel copse, and charged him not to move till he 
had word from me again. With some difficulty I 
forded the stream, which was rising quickly with 
the melted snow from the hills, and crouched be- 
neath the laurel-bush, wondering what was to 
betide. Ere long the church-bell tinkled for a 
second or two — why, I knew not ; doubtless it was 
some village custom. Then I strained my eyes 
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and ears and waited. Soon I heard voices at the 
Manse door, and there was still just light enough 
to let me see Dorothy and Mistress Gordon coming 
out together. 

' Isn't it too damp for your walk, my dear ? ' 
says the old lady. * Oh no,' says Dorothy, * our 
plaids will keep us warm, and I feel happier in the 
open air. And would you mind walking for a 
while on the grass ? I have something of import- 
ance to tell you, and I fear there may be ears at 
the windows.' So they came on the lawn, and 
paced up and down by the laurel-bush, so that I 
could have touched Dorothy's gown as they went 
by talking quick and low. 

After a while, Dorothy stops just at the bush, 
takes Mistress Gordon's hands between hers, and 
says softly, * So, dear lady ! I can trust you, and 
may God bless your mother's heart. I will tell you. 
It was not I who struck the Major ; it was a dear 
friend of mine, nay, my very brother, young Clanroy. 
He was the beggar laddie. But for his foolish rage 
I might have escaped ; but it will teach his brave 
heart wisdom. I thought I heard him in the gar- 
den after Major Forsyth had locked me in my room, 
and trusting God and the chance I threw a mes- 
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sage where I heard the sound. Someone has got 
it, for I searched for it in vain this morning. Pray 
God, it was he ! And, indeed, I feel a strange sort 
of assurance that it was, and, if so, he is within 
call to-night.' At this, I softly rustled the dead 
leaves where I lay. At the sound Dorothy's voice 
quickened, and she spoke on with a zest that 
cheered me. * I have made my plans, but you, my 
dear, dear Mistress Gordon, are to know nothing of 
them. You will be questioned, and I will not put 
your conscience to peril for your goodness to me. 
Only, will you do this little that I ask ? ' 

* My brave lassie,' answers the old lady, * I will 
gladly do all that God will give me to do to set 
my caged hill-bird free. I leave politics to the 
minister, it is no woman's business, but a woman's 
heart would peril much to save anybody from that 
evil man. Give me your orders, lassie, and if my 
auld wits can follow my auld heart, they'll be done.' 

Dorothy kissed the white brow, and said with 
the note of a cooing dove, * My own mother ! ' and 
kissed her again. *Well, then,' says she, 'this is 
all I ask. Leave me here on the grass for a few 
minutes, and stand you by the door out of hearing. 
I will be with you again soon, and after supper 
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ask no questions and let me do as I will. For the 
rest, you will pray God for our safety, won't you ? 
and that may be the bravest help of all.' 

Then the old lady left her, and crossed the 
path to the door. Dorothy stood still by the bush, 
and then whispered quick and low, * Ian ! ' 
* Dorothy ! ' says I. ' Thank God ! ' she says in 
Gaelic. * But it is not safe that voices should be 
heard. I will sing you my plan in Gaelic ; it 
will mind you of old days by the rowan tree.' 

I blessed her for that word, for the memory of 
our old life together went through me like a draught 
of strong wine. Then she began a low crooning, 
her voice rising and falling soft and slow, in the 
way of our women when they sing their bairns to 
sleep. But this is what she said. * Wait here till 
you see the Major step out from the supper-room to 
the hall-door. Then fall on him, his brandy puts 
him off his guard. I will be behind him, and 
when you have dealt with him we will fly to the 
burn together. Is Jamie there ? Good ! Then 
we will speed across the moor, and may the Saints 
protect us ! There is no other man in the house ; 
the minister has gone off to Athol, and the Captain 
has left to-day. The guard of soldiers is scarce 
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within earshot of the Manse. The Major killed 
my father, but, Ian, leave him with his life. I 
could not bear to plan a death.' 

* Trust me for all, Dorothy,' I ventured to whis- 
per; 'but can you forgive me for last night?' 
' Hush,' says she, still crooning, * we must not talk. 
Forgive you ? It was just like the Ian that I know, 

and that is the Ian I would trust for anything.' 
And with that a white hand came through the 

laurel leaves. I took it in mine, as a man would 
take a queen's, and pressed it to my lips, and sent 
it back to her wet with my tears, for the long ex- 
citement and the witchery of her words for a moment 
unmanned me. Then she moved towards the house 
and passed out of sight. 

A few minutes later I heard the whistling and 
the heavy foot-tread of the Major as he entered the 
Manse for supper. Presently the lights were lit in 
the rooms, but no blinds were drawn. For me, 
looking towards the house, there was therefore ample 
light ; anyone looking out from it would see nothing 
but the black of the night. And in this I saw the 
cunning of Dorothy. I crept up to a bush nearer 
the window of the supper-room, from which I could 
more clearly follow the Major's movements. It was 
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not long before he with the minister's wife and 
Dorothy sat down to supper. 

She sat on the side of the table facing the window, 
and I marked with a pang how changed was her face. 
You will remember it was the first clear sight of it I 
had had since the death of her father and her own 
capture. The fulness of her cheeks had gone and 
their mountain bloom faded ; there were dark rings 
below her eyes. But all this only set forth the 
more the lustre of her dark grey eyes. I saw in 
them — as she looked straight before her, for she 
never turned once to the Major — the spirit of a 
thousand adventures. And they seemed to me two 
stars of hope in that night of peril. There was 
apparently but little talk, and it was not long before 
the ladies rose. Major Forsyth scowled darkly on 
Dorothy, as on rising she made him a sort of scorn- 
ful obeisance, and applied himself busily to drink. 

After perhaps half an hour, he rose, and my 
heart rose with him, as I grasped my stick and 
felt the dirk at my belt. By his gait I could see 
he had already drunk enough to unsteady him. 
Then he went to the front door to take the air. 

I gulped down my excitement and prepared for 
the spring, when I saw Dorothy step quickly behind 
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him, throw a large plaid round his head, and push 
him violently forward. Taken wholly by surprise 
and unsteadied by the night air, he fell heavily 
forward on the flagged path. In an instant I was 
upon him, and tearing off the plaid I dealt him a 
stunning blow on the head. The fury of haste must 
have nerved my arm with unusual strength, for 
without even a groan he lay still as the stones. 

I stood up, dazed for the moment at the sight 
of the still figure. Then Dorothy caught me, snatch- 
ing up the plaid, and ' Quick,' says she, ' to the burn. 
Oh,' she went on, as we crossed the grass together, 
* I hope you have not killed him. May God have 
mercy on his soul ! But I saw him shoot my own 
dear father through the heart.' 

When we reached the burn I whistled for Jamie, 
and he answered promptly from the other side. 
But the spate had come, and the stream had already 
risen higher even than when I had crossed it in the 
afternoon. The water rushed between the banks, 
full seven feet across. There was no time to seek 
a ford, and I was puzzling how to get Dorothy over 
when I heard a splash and Jamie's voice from the 
middle of the stream. * Now, Mister Ian, dinna wait 
— I've borne ye through spates worse than this.' 
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' Nay, Jamie,' says I, * IVe a better burden for you 
than me. Dorothy, you know you can trust Jamie's 
legs and arms in the water.' Without a word she 
let herself be gripped by him, and by the sheer 
strength of his long arms he held her up, so that 
she was scarce wet by the stream, and landed her 
safe. For me, in the zest of the escape, it was an 
easy leap, and the three of us stood on the other 
bank. 

Then Jamie fell on his knees and kissed Doro- 
thy's shoes, blubbering like a child. * Eh, my ain 
lassie, my ain dear lassie ! ' he sobbed, and she 
stroked his rough head with her hands. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The night was black as pitch, and a thick drizzle 
was falling as we reached the moor. The hard 
ground had broken with the thaw, and the melting 
snow made the moor one big morass. If it had 
not been for Jamie*s power of sight in the dark, 
which he shared with some animals, and had doubt- 
less sharpened by his many night wanderings, we 
could scarce have made any way. As it was, with 
our stumbling and falling little talking was possible. 
' Ian, brother mine,' said Dorothy once at a 
pause, ' you know how I thank you ! Somehow I 
felt sure all along that you would come to me. But 
for this, I don't think I could have borne it. I am 
alone now — with father gone and the old home 
ruined. But I know I have a brother's arm to help 
that will not fail me.' That was all ; for myself, I 
could get no words out of me. These three days 
seemed to have banished the old life to a far-away 
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dreamland ; I felt that we were man and woman 
now, and I could not fit myself to the change. It 
must have been past midnight when, wearied with 
the rough going, we wrapped ourselves in our plaids 
in the shelter of a rocky glen, and tried to sleep. 

Next day the rain went off, but the hills were 
almost impassable. What with my beggar's stock, 
and some provisions that Dorothy had brought 
with her in a wallet from the Manse, we had 
enough to eat ; and the refreshment of the food 
and the light brightened us with some cheer. We 
told one another the story of our adventures. It 
was my purpose to make for the Shallachan hills, 
to join my father and his men ; and I was not 
without hopes that we would find the castle in his 
hands again, for there seemed to be but a small 
garrison of soldiers. We dared not trust our- 
selves to the main road to Fort William, but Jamie 
knew a track by the upper waters of the Spey, 
which he declared would be more passable than 
the hills. After some wandering we found it. Our 
progress became quicker, but we were still mostly 
silent ; for, now that the excitement of escape was 
over, Dorothy's mind went back to the ruin of 
Dalwhin and the death of her father. She walked 
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bravely, but I could see that her thoughts were far 
away, and now and again her eyes would fill with 
tears. Jamie went before us as our guide; but 
when we stopped to rest he would sit at our feet, 
and look from the one to the other of us with the 
speaking eyes of a faithful dog, knowing that there 
was trouble, but without the wits to frame his 
sympathy in speech. 

In the early afternoon, as we were turning 
round a corner of the glen, Jamie, who was some 
paces ahead, stopped short, and motioned to us 
with his hand to keep still. * Doon wi' ye, sir,' he 
whispered, *doon under the rocks. There's a 
company comin' doon the track. I canna see yet 
if it's red or tartan,' and he stretched himself 
full length on the ground to watch. After a few 
minutes, * Tartan it is,' says he again, ' an' I wudna 
wunner if it was oor ain folks ; ay, an' by a' that's 
lucky, there is Clanroy himsel' at the tail of them ! ' 

It was a strange meeting, but to my mind 
anything but lucky that my father should be so 
far from home. And truly as we watched them 
filing down the track, there was so little spring in 
their going that I felt sure there was no great 
spirit in them. There might be fifteen in the 
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company, and I saw the tall gaunt form of the 
chief moving slowly in the rear. He would not have 
been there, I knew, if good were behind him and 
hope before, and my heart sank within me. Pre- 
sently their front men saw us and called a halt. 
There was some talking among them, when Jamie 
stretched his arms out, and halloed the call that 
the Shallachan men had for one another. The 
clansmen raised high their bonnets, and came on 
apace, but my father made no sign, and seemed 
not even to notice the quickening of his men. Of 
course, they were full of wonder when they came 
up and saw Dorothy with me. But explanations 
had to stand over till I learned how it was with 
Castle Eoy. In a few hurried words Donald Beg 
told me their story. 

The day following my escape, Clanroy had 
gathered some men about him and attacked the 
castle. They were so far successful that the 
women folk were rescued, and sent over with a small 
guard to Glenshur. There I knew they were safe ; 
for as Glenshur had not gone out, and was known 
to be bedridden, the red-coats would not trouble 
him. But for want of firearms, which had been 
stocked in the castle, the clansmen could not make 
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good their success, and were beaten back by the 
firing of the soldiers, with the loss of five men. 

Next day, while Clanroy was sending for more 
men, another company of red-coats had come in late 
in the afternoon unknown to the chief. Doubtless, I 
thought, the captain's company I had seen march out 
of Kingarten. Accordingly, when the chief made a 
night attack he was hopelessly repulsed, though he 
himself, said Donald, had fought like a fury. Then 
the soldiers set fire to the house, and at the sight 
of the flames Clanroy had turned to the hill, 
and bade them march ahead. ' I have but fifteen 
men,' he had said, ' and a ruin behind me, but, 
such as I am and have, it is still at the service of 
the Prince. Forward to meet him on the Highland 
road.' Then, as the flames went out at the castle, 
his own fire was spent, and he had walked since as 
in a dream. They had been marching all night. 

My father now came up to us with wander- 
ing eyes. I went to him, fear mingling with 
affection. At first he did not seem to notice me, 
and then his eyes brightened. * You here, Ian ? 
Then you have brought up Glenshur's men ? ' I 
told him the failure of my errand. He clenched 
his fists and blazed out, * Then let him die like a 
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sick dog in his kennel. I would fain go back and 
put a bullet .through his rotten flesh, but that I 
had better keep it for better men.' I went on 
with the story of my capture and escape, but when 
I began on my next adventure I grew uneasy in 
my speech, for I knew not how he would take it. 
Se took it as I feared. * The house of his fathers 
insulted and burned by these curs of Hanover, and 
a Clanroy letting be, and scurrying after a girl ! ' 
and he swung past me, his eyes blazing. At this 
Dorothy came up, and, kneeling before him, touched 
his clenched hand. 

She was ever the one to calm him when roused 
and cheer him when low ; and now there seemed to 
be a spell in her touch, for the wild mood went, 
and he laid his other hand gently on her shoulder. 
I could not but think it a strange sight — the little 
group of rough men, half savages they called us in 
the South, with the dreary white hills spreading 
around into an inky sky, and in the midst this sign 
of the power of a noble girl. 

' Sir,' says she, speaking soft but very clear, 
* you have ever told me to look on you as a father. 
Surely now, when my own father is gone, and my 
home too a ruin, I may do so the more. You are 
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all the father that I have. Will you then be angry 
that Ian went to save his sister ? ' 

* Dalwhin dead ! ' said my father sadly. * An- 
other good friend of the Prince gone, and he has 
none to spare. Yes, child, for daughter I take you 
— daughter always in love — and now daughter 
in claim of protection. Ian, I was hasty, very 
hasty ; but' — and here he passed his long thin 
hand across his brow wearily — * all my hopes for 
the Prince and our country are falling to ruins 
over me, like the stones of our Highland homes. 
The advance on London a dream that cannot return; 
the friends that are living false, and the friends 
that were true dead ; my clansmen spiritless ; the 
home of my fathers a mound of cinders ; myself 
a fugitive, with a clouded mind ; and the Prince 
— I seem to see him hunted like a partridge on 
the mountains.' 

Then his great dark eyes looked round upon the 
waste of white, and he lifted both his hands, * Great 
spirits of these glens and hills, how long ? how long ? ' 
Then he was silent ; the dream clouds seemed again 
to darken his face, and he laj" down wearily upon a 
rock. Dorothy drew his plaid over him, and sate 
herself by his side. In a few minutes he was asleep. 
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And so it seemed that the ordering of further 
plans was left to me. I talked them over with tiie 
clansmen while the chief rested. 

Donald Beg, who had been with him into Eng- 
land, said that he beUeved the Prince would soon be 
on the great road from Stirling to Inverness, by 
way of Athol. We agreed to keep near it on the hills, 
moving southwards to meet him, avoiding the sta- 
tions of the red-coats and militia. This served my 
purposes the better, as it was the direction towards 
the place where it was in my mind to put Dorothy 
for safety. This was the house of a kinswoman of us 
both, near Strathearn — a Glenmoriston Grant, who 
had married the Laird of Auchterlonie. She was, I 
knew, by blood and heart a friend of the Prince ; 
but her husband was one of the most active of the 
Hanoverian party, and now in command of a com- 
pany of militia. For all that, we knew him to be a 
humane and generous man. 

As we were now a band large enough to attract 
easy notice, it behoved us to march with great care. 
But both Donald Beg and Jamie had a fair know- 
ledge even of this more distant country ; and scat- 
tered here and there were the places of those whom 
we knew to be on the Prince's side. To their help 
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we must look for the needful provender. This course 
settled, after resting awhile, we roused Clanroy, 
and as the evening darkened set out on our way, 
following the tract eastward, Donald and Jamie 
walking ahead to guide and watch. 

The next day found us early on the march. We 
made a detour by the spurs of Ben Alder, somewhere 
near the head of Loch Ericht. Donald led us up to 
the saddle between two hills ; and when we reached 
the ridge we eagerly scanned the pass beneath. 
A heavy mist prevented a distant view, but so 
far as we could see there was no sign of danger. 
So we crossed the saddle, and moved cautiously 
down the corry on the other side. It was very 
steep, and thick with boulders and heavy bracken. 
We kept as close to one another as we could, 
Donald a few paces ahead. Suddenly he threw 
himself on the ground, calling us in a hoarse 
whisper to do likewise. In the sudden fright 
one of the men stumbled, and sent a large rock 
crashing down the corry. At the sound, a large 
company of red-coats and Highland militia sprang 
to their feet not fifty paces below us. Among them, 
calling the men to order, I saw Major Forsyth. We 
had walked straight into a trap. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

We numbered seventeen men, a girl, and Jamie ; 
at least forty men stood waiting the Major's 
orders. In spite of the overwhelming odds, we 
might have held our own — or at least held the 
enemy at bay, fer we had the advantage of the higher 
position — if we had been suitably equipped with 
firearms. But, as I told you, they and our stock of 
ammunition had been lost in the castle. Donald 
had a good gun ; two other men fowling pieces of 
a somewhat ancient sort ; my father had brought a 
brace of pistols, one of which he had given to me ; 
the rest of our men had nothing but claymore 
and knife ; and even for such firearms as we had 
there was but a scanty stock of powder and ball. 
Nay, even had we been well armed, we must sooner 
or later have been surrounded by the superior 
numbers, and shot at from all sides of the corry. 
I know not whether all this passed through my 
father's mind — there was no time for consultation. 
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At any rate, the sight of the red-coats had roused 
him again from his lethargy, and it was the Clan- 
roy of Rory Dhu's wild fighting ballads that stood 
facing the foe. 

* Donald,* he says, with the glee almost of a boy, 
* remember Gladsmuir ; we must charge them with 
the claymore ; a Highlander cannot stand still to 
be shot at like a rabbit in the rocks. Have them 
ready for the word.' Hurriedly I set Dorothy in a 
cleft between two rocks, and bade Jamie guard. I do 
not think Forsyth had seen her, but she had marked 
him, for she said to me in a deep quiet voice, ' Be 
calm, Ian, something tells me that I shall not fall 
into his power again.' I loaded my pistol, drew my 
sword, and stepped to the front. ' Stand ! ' shouts 
the major, pistol in hand, ' in the name of the 
King's Majesty.' * Sir,' shouts my father in retort, 
' the rightful king has no knowledge of you or 
your commands. Clanroy, charge ! ' A mighty roar 
— ' Shallachan ! ' — rent the corry, and we rushed 
madly down the broken ground. * Fire ! ' cries 
Major Forsyth, and the sharp rattle of the musketry 
followed the echoes of the clansmen's shout. 

We were leaping so wildly from boulder to 
boulder that the aim of the red-coats was spoiled, 
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but for all that I saw three of our men fall beside 
me, and I felt a sudden weakness in my left arm. 
At the outset, the soldiers had moved quickly to 
our flanks, and we found ourselves charging an 
empty glen, while a second fire was poured into us 
from either side. 

Four clansmen went down. I could not see my 
father, a sudden fear seized me that he might have 
fallen. I knew that the order to charge was a brave 
but fatal mistake, and I saw now that to continue 
the fight would be the merest suicide. So I shouted 
*Halt,* and those that were left of us lay down 
behind the rocks. 

There was but little air in the corry, and the 
wreaths of smoke coiled heavily among the boulders, 
so that I could scarce see what happened. Then, 
in the sudden pause that had fallen in the fight, I 
heard my father's voice rise clear and strong Uke a 
trumpet : * Surrender ! Yes, surrender to a stronger 
hand.' There was a jubilant ring in the words as 
he spoke them, utterly out of accord with their 
meaning, and a certain clang in his voice that struck 
me with a sudden awe. The smoke cleared, and I 
saw him standing on a great stone some twenty 
yards above me. 
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Major Forsyth was moving up to him cau- 
tiously, his eyes fixed upon him, pistol ready in hand. 
I shall never forget my father's look at that 
moment. His long body was stretched to its full 
height of six feet four, so that it seemed to rise over 
the glen and command it. His bared white head was 
thrown back. His eyes looked straight before him, 
over Forsyth's head ; they seemed to be pressing out 
against their sockets, as if beholding some vision 
which struck him with both terror and triumph. 

There was an awesome hush in the corry, as if 
the eyes of all, but lately wild with fight, were 
riveted on the strange tall figure towering over the 
officer, who stood as if transfixed beneath him. 

Suddenly, his sword and pistol were flung 

violently on the rock, and he raised his arms 

above his head, the long thin fingers open and 

trembling. This action seemed to double his fearful 

height. So he stood I know not for how long — 

at such times seconds pass like minutes, and not 
a sound was heard. It was as if Nature held her 

breath. 

Then the voice rose again in the silence — ^A 
stronger hand ! Mighty Hand of the Clan Mac- 
Roy ! ' 
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Hardly were the words uttered, when Major 
Forsyth reeled. No hand was seen to touch him, 
but he raised his arms as if to ward off a blow. 
Again he reeled, and without a sound he was 
hurled backwards and fell heavily upon the stones 
beneath. There was the crash of his head upon a 
stone, and again all was still. 

My father's eyes were still dilated, and his arms 
upUfted. I ran forward, and saw on Forsyth's 
white rigid features a look of horror fixed by the 
grip of death, the like of which I had never seen 
on the face of man. At the sight of it my limbs 
shivered. The sound of my movement seemed to 
break the spell ; there was a noise of men rushing 
wildly down the steep ; they were driven on by the 
same terror with which I was quaking. 

When I lifted my eyes from the dead man, the 
enemy were already far down the glen, and my 
father had fallen upon the rock. Dorothy had 
left her hiding-place, and was holding his head in 
her lap and chafing his hands. I ran up to him, 
and saw that his eyes were closed, his face ashy 
pale, and his body trembling. ' It was the Eiochd 
Laimhe of the Clan MacEoy,' said Donald Beg in an 
awestruck whisper. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

It was a strange, weird thing that had happened. 
I only tell you what I saw, neither more nor less. 
Forsyth was dead, and no hand of man had 
touched him, no shot had been fired at him. He 
had shown no trace of a wound as he stepped up 
to my father ; none was to be seen on his dead 
body, save a terrible crushing where his head had 
struck at the fall. Even a wound could not ac- 
count for the sudden gesture with which he had 
thrown up his arms and squared them ; it was 
either wholly meaningless, or an effort to parry the 
smiting blow of some Hand unseen to us. 

The world, for all the science of it, is still so full 
of like mysteries, that I have ever deemed it best, 
and in truth wisest, to accept them with the sober 
wonder of a child. I leave it to naen more confident 
to prate of reasons. All I know is that I had heard 
from childhood of the Eiochd Laimhe which, at 
times of peril, pushed danger back from the chiefs 
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of Clanroy, and that now something unseen had 
smitten om: enemy to death. It was plain that 
the soldiers had been seized with a mighty dread, 
for I could see them still hasting confusedly down 
the long glen. Doubtless it was the Highlanders 
among them, ever more alert to the tokens of 
invisible powers than Southerners of slower blood, 
who had started the flight. Anyway, for the time 
we were out of danger. 

The awe of the thing still lay cold upon us, and 
we durst scarcely look one another in the face. 
But at any moment the soldiers might recover of 
their fright, and return ; there was therefore no 
time to be lost. Six of our bravest men were al- 
ready dead, another was plainly nearing his end ; 
two more were wounded slightly, and from the 
blood that trickled down my sleeve and the numb- 
ness of my left arm I could tell that my own 
shoulder had been grazed by a bullet. My father, 
as if spent by some tremendous effort of strength, 
lay still in a sort of stupor. We washed our 
wounds, and bound them as best we could. 
Dorothy tended the dying man with beautiful 
tenderness, but ere an hour had passed he had 
joined his dead comrades. 
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We laid the Major and two of his men whom we 
found dead among the stones in the hollow, under a 
flat stone, and covered it up with turf and bracken. 
Our own clansmen we bore to the crest of a hill, and 
there we buried them, raising a cairn over their 
bodies, while I recited a prayer for the dead, and two 
of the men soft and slowly chanted a long lament. 
As the hushed notes rose and fell in the stillness 
of the waste hills, I observed my father on his 
rock in the hollow rise upon his knees and cross 
himself, and then sink back again. A pee-wit 
circled over our heads, telling to the lonely sky the 
passing of brave souls. And again all was still. 

And now we must needs think of our present 
position. My father being still scarce conscious, 
it fell to me to take the lead. We had no longer 
any force of men that was worth bringing to the 
Prince, and yet we were too numerous for the 
safety of a secret march. I thought it therefore 
best that we should disband — myself with Jamie to 
bring Dorothy to safety, and my father, if it might 
be, to the Prince. Donald Beg with the remaining 
clansmen should return to Glenshallachan. It was 
with difficulty I could persuade the brave fellows 
to take this course. They were loth to leave the 
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chief in his distress. But I prevailed upon them 
to believe that they would serve him best by 
watching his interests at home ; some day soon, I 
heartened them by saying, he and I would return 
to call them to their Prince's standard for the 
recovery of our rights. So one by one they knelt 
by Clanroy and pressed his hand, and without a 
word turned back in single file, and soon dis- 
appeared over the saddle. 

When they had gone, I looked upon our little 
company — my father wandering fooKshly in his 
speech ; Dorothy, very pale and tired, tending him, 
and Jamie lying at the foot of the rock and looking 
up at us with his poor puzzled faithful eyes, and a 
sickening sense of our helplessness came over me. 
As I looked down on the long stretches of barren 
moor and rugged mountain silent as the grave, 
without sign of life, the fancy came to me that 
we were lost fragments of humanity cast out on a 
desert world. Then, I know not why it was, the 
sight of some rabbits running cheerily among the 
stones brought back the sense of life and glow of 
hope. With a hasty prayer to God and His blessed 
saints, I resolved to set out where He would guide. 

With difficulty we roused the chief, but once on 
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his feet he was able to walk slowly without help. 
He had not spoken since the uttering of the fearful 
words in the corry, and now he went on as if in a 
daze. I thought it best to keep as long as possible 
on the spur of the Alder Bange where we were, 
and Jamie, as usual, went ahead to pick a path and 
keep watch. Dorothy and I walked a pace or two 
behind Glanroy. Tired as she looked, she put a 
wonderful spirit into me, whiles conversing on our 
adventures, whiles muttering snatches of Gaelic 
song, until we seemed boy and girl on the heather 
once again. So cheered, I scarce marked the fall 
of the night, and we had put some eight miles 
between us and the corry ere we lay down in a 
sheltered gorge to rest under the shadow of Ben 
Alder. 

So we went for two days, slowly and painfully, 
but with surprising good courage, thanks mainly to 
Dorothy's blitheness, kept up, I could see, with 
effort, but none the less heartening. The weather, 
luckily, though raw and cold, was dry. Jamie 
made excursions to snare such game as could be 
found, or to beg at lonely farms for food. The 
chief was mostly silent, but at times joined gently 
and dreamily in Dorothy's talk. He seemed to 
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have forgotten what was past, and to be strangely 
indifferent to the course we took. Sometimes he 
spoke in a rambling way about the policy the 
Prince should take in the disposal of his forces. 

By the second day I could see clear enough 
that neither he nor Dorothy had the strength to 
continue on a rough hill march, and I therefore 
settled to face the risk of the open road, and 
doubled back on the opposite side of Loch Ericht 
to join it. The notion came to me, and Dorothy 
warmly backed it, that we might disguise ourselves 
as wanderers, half Egyptian, half beggar. She 
herself, with her black hair and skin tanned a 
whity brown by the weather, and her knack of 
minstrelsy, might easily pass for one of the Egyp- 
tians ; Jamie, poor man, needed no disguise ; my 
father, in his tattered tartans, with his strange 
roaming eyes and mumbling speech, was in full 
accord with such companions; and for myself, I 
would trust to the help of a ready fancy for play- 
ing my part. 

On the third day, then, we were on the great 
Highland road in the Athol country. About mid- 
day we heard a rumbling noise behind us, and 
Jamie, mounting a knoll, brought word that a large 
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force of soldiers was coming. We waited for them, 
and made plans for our play-acting. Jamie did 
not gather our meaning nntil he saw me daub my 
clothes and face with dirt, and tear my plaid into 
sorry rags, and then his eyes twinkled with fun. 
As for my father, he took everything that came 
indifferently, and I had to trust to chance for him. 
We easily satisfied the questions of the advance 
party of red-coats ; it was indeed itself a protection 
to be found leisurely waiting on the high road. It 
was a large company that passed us. I took it to 
be the most part of an entire regiment, advancing 
from the East country to impede the Prince's 
northward march. The ofl&cer, who seemed from 
his place and equipment to be in command, rode 
past at their head ; a man still young, wearing his 
own fair hair, with a careless good-nature in his 
blue eyes, and a very fine seat upon his horse. 
Behind the troops came some heavy baggage 
waggons, and in the rear two or three groups of 
nondescript stragglers, some apparently road 
beggars like ourselves. This I took to be a sign of 
good fortune, and without further ado we joined 
them. At the sight of the red-coats tramping past 
my father was put in a kind of bewilderment, 
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starting and straightening himself and passing his 
hand across his eyes ; but Dorothy held his other 
hand, and by some woman's craft of her own kept 
him quiet and docile. 

The remarks of our ragged companions, none of 
whom I saw were Highland, I met by feigning a 
broken Lowland speech, asking the destiny of the 
troop, and begging a morsel of bread for the old 
man. They set up some laughing at the quaint 
figure of Jamie, his red head, huge mouth, long 
arms, and bent stumps of legs ; but he was quite at 
home with such company, and met their merriment 
by sundry daft antics, at which even Dorothy and 
I were forced to laugh. ' The donnered auld 
gaberlunzie,' as they called my father, seemed to 
aflfect them with the sort of respectful fear with 
which such silent sort of madness is ever treated 
by simple folk. And this was well, for I feared 
the consequences if they tried familiarity with him. 

After a long march, a rough camp was struck 
at nightfall in an open ground, some distance from 
the road. The night was fine, and I suppose the 
commander did not wish to risk quarters in any 
village of the Athol country, though most of its 
men were out with the Duke. Fires were lit, round 
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which the red-coats sat. Some of the followers 
went round the fires to entertain the men with 
songs, and reading of hands, and the like. To 
perfect our safety, Dorothy and I determined to 
join in this employment. 

Leaving Jamie to watch my father, who had 
quickly fallen asleep, we advanced to a small circle 
which sat at the door of one of the few tents which 
had been raised. I had misgivings when I saw that 
they were plainly the officers ; but we had gone too 
near for retreat. They were playing at cards. ' Wad 
the gentry be pleased to hear a song ? ' says I in a 
whining tone, bareheaded. ' Well,' says he whom I 
had taken before to be chief-in-command, with a 
good-natured freedom, * and what can you sing us ? 
Any of the strange up and down songs of these 
barbarous parts ? I have taken a fancy to them.' 
This suited me well, and I began a weird Highland 
ballad. My voice in those days was full and clear, 
and I was rewarded by a round of applause. I 
noticed, not without some qualms, that the colonel, 
if so he was, had kept his eyes on Dorothy, who 
stood by me as I sang. 

' And can the bonnie girl sing like that ? ' he 
asks, smiling upon her. * So please your honour,' 
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says Dorothy, with a low courtesy, and she started 
on one of our Lochaber songs. 

Her voice in talk was music, but in song it was 

a thing that played on all the strings of a man's 

heart. I turned my head to hide the tears that 

welled into my eyes, for it was one of the songs she 

used to sing to me in the old days of the Bowan tree. 

As she sang, a silence fell on the company, and at 

the end it was some seconds ere it broke. * My 

Gad ! ' says the colonel, clearing his throat, ' that 

girl has a fortune to make if she knew it.' They 

would not be satisfied without two or three other 

songs, and then they threw us some money, and we 

withdrew. 



I 
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CHAPTER X 

Next morning, in the bustle of the start, the 
colonel passed us on his way to see the baggage wag- 
gons set in order. He recognised us and stopped for 
a minute. We rose, and Dorothy oourtesied, keeping 
her head down. * And how has our bonny song- 
stress fared for the night ? ' asks he, in his free way. 
' Weel, I thank your honour,' says Dorothy. * Tou 
must try to keep up with us to-day, for such singing 
IS a rare treat in a toilsome soldier's march,' and 
with a pleasant smile he passed on. Presently, 
the company joined the road again, and set upon 
the march. 

I could see that, for all her spirit, the long days 
of walking were telling upon Dorothy's strength. 
There was increasing effort in her liveliness, and 
often she stumbled wearily ; and yet it was our 
greatest safety to keep up with the soldiers, and 
they were moving straight in the direction we 
wished to go. I had discovered that the officer in 
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command was named Colonel Mainwaring. From 
a gossiping corporal I also learned that already, 
though still young, he had seen much active service 
in foreign parts; that he was looked upon as a 
soldier of great promise, prompt in action and 
beloved by his regiment for his bravery and good- 
nature ; that on his father's side he had connections 
of great importance in England'; that on his 
mother's side he was related to several of the best 
Scottish families, more especially of the Campbell 
blood ; and that thus he was deemed to be of great 
service in the present campaign. 

At the midday rest he found some reason, or 
more likely excuse, to come behind to the rear. 
With a casualness which I thought was plainly 
affected he came up to us, and pleasantly nodding 
wished us good-day. Noticing Clanroy, who had 
risen and drawn himself up with some dignity at 
his approach, he asked us if the old gentleman was 
our father. I replied shortly that he was. * I hope, 
old friend,' says he, turning to him, * that you are 
finding good entertainment in the following of King 
George.' The word brought a flicker of the old fire 
to my father's eyes. *I presume, sir,' he says, 
* you speak of the Elector of Hanover ? ' ' So ho ! an 
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old rebel ! ' laughs the colonel, but not, I thought, 
without a sharp and cautious look at me. * I fear 
you cannot relish our company.' 

I was about to mutter an explanation of my 
father's condition, when Dorothy broke in, with a 
dexterous boldness, ' We are all rebels, so please 
your honour,' says she, looking at him with a feigned 
mixture of raillery and respect. ^ In our hearts we 
have Jamie for king ; but in our mouths it is George, 
for Jamie, poor man, has no bread to put into them.' 

The colonel appeared mightily taken at this, 
and laughed free.. * By my faith,' says he, * that is 
no bad rule of politics. And, my bonny Jacobite, I 
will forgive your treason if it brings you your songs ; 
for I'm told that if Charlie hasn't conquered his 
kingdom, he's conquered its music — confound his 
gallant ways ! Well,' says he, turning to my father 
again, and offering him a silver piece, ' you won't 
object to take King George's head, though it be 
only in silver.' At this Clanroy flashed up, and 
his hand fumbled for his sword. But Dorothy 
seized it quick, and says to the colonel, * Ah, your 
honour, I can never bring him to see the sense of 
it; his daftness runs on Prince GharHe. Zing 
George's head had best be buried here,' and she 
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held up her lap, into which the colonel dropped the 
piece. 

He was clearly greatly entertained by her ways, 
which I, indeed, had watched with wonder at 
her cleverness, and was in no haste to go. Then 
he looks at her, and says in a softer tone, * But, my 
poor girl, you and the old rebel look very tired, and 
I fear we march too quick for you, for we have to 
keep tryst with your Chevalier. But I will tell 
them to take you both in one of the waggons, and 
you shall pay for the journey by singing at night. 
So saying, he passed a word to a corporal and 
went to the front. The man winked to his fellow 
in a way that made me wish to punish him, and 
then hoisted Dorothy and my father into his waggon. 

I dwell a little upon these days, because much 
that was to follow, both of good and ill, arose out 
of them, and Colonel Mainwaring»became a very im- 
portant figure in my life's story. I think it was for 
three days that we thus travelled before we entered 
the district of Strathearn, whither it was my pur- 
pose to take Dorothy. They were without the stress 
of outward events, but full of those small and secret 
causes which mainly shape the courses of men's lives. 

Each night Dorothy, bravely conquering a 
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growing dislike of the business, sang before the 
ofiScers at the colonel's tent. They were ever loud 
in their praises, and we were forced to accept 
sums of money which I carefully kept for use . in 
the chances of the future. For example, one 
night a young captain in his zeal threw her the 
whole of his takings at their game of cards, 
amounting to some pounds, but the colonel, not to 
be beat in the display of admiration, though he 
had already lost largely, swore that before morning 
he would win a large sum and give it to the Witch 
of Song, as he sportively called Dorothy. And 
sure enough, in the morning he brought her a 
small bag of coins, though from his looks he must 
have played far into the dawn for it, and laid it in 
her hand with a fine sweep of his cocked hat. ' Men,' 
says he, with his smiling eyes, 'men quarrel 
foolishly about the rightful king, but a queen there 
is whose right in the realm of song none will 
dispute, and as a loyal subject I pay her my 
tribute.' At this, more to Dorothy's surprise than 
mine, he takes her hand, and kneeling, carries it 
to his lips. Then, hearing a footstep, he rose 
hurriedly, and once more waving his hat, passed 
behind the waggon. It was lucky the action was 
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not observed, for I had been forced to put up with 
more jesting of the soldiery on the colonel's open 
admiration than I cared to hear. 

Indeed, for myself I could not witness his tokens 
of an admiration for herself as well as for her voice 
without misgivings, nor his handsome bearing and 
winning speech without spasms of a new and 
sharper feeling, which I suppose was jealousy. I 
knew that I could trust my Dorothy, and that the 
coy and winsome raillery with which she enter- 
tained him were but feints contrived for our safety, 
and sorely against her spirit. But for all that there 
is a folly in the heart of a lad which cannot be 
tamed by any reasoning. 

And yet even I could not forbear to have a 
liking for the gallant soldier. There was a readiness 
and willingness in his kindness which showed that 
it came from a kindly nature; and there was a 
fine courtesy in his converse with my father which 
no one but a man of an inborn fineness of feeling 
could have shown. Moreover, after the first day 
of our meeting, he ceased to speak to Dorothy in 
the too free manner which was then the wont of 
officers in intercourse with women of a lower 
degree. He seemed to divine as by an instinct 
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that she was something more than a travelling 
beggar, half Highland and half Egyptian ; and I 
thought he suspected more about our real position 
than he had the mind either to inquire of or to 
express. Indeed, I could plainly see that his use 
of more familiar language with her in the presence 
of his fellow-oflBcers was feigned,, and that, doubt- 
less, with the intent to disarm any like suspicions 
on their part. I was confirmed in this belief by 
something which happened on the morning of the 
fourth day of our travel with the regiment. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

We were drawing near Perth, and it was proposed 
to break up the regiment into companies, to give 
trouble to the advancing Jacobites and bring news 
of their movements. Accordingly, so I gathered, 
there was to be a kind of farewell feast among the 
officers that night. 

During the day one of the subalterns had bade 
me have our best songs ready for the evening, but 
before dark the colonel himself sought us out, and 
he says to Dorothy, * Fair Witch, since I know no 
other name, forgive me if I offer some advice. My 
officers will wish to hear you sing as usual, but it 
is, I fear, only too certain that after supper they 
will have drunk more than is good for them ; we 
shall not be company for such as you. If you will 
pardon my interference, I would say, be indisposed 
to-night, and let your brother be there to give the 
excuse.' * I thank you, sir,' says Dorothy, touched 
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by such a sign of thoughtfulness and respect, ' and, 
indeed, I am tired, and would sing with little spirit.' 

The officers' carouse was truly such as the 
colonel expected. They clamoured for the Witch 
of Song, but I excused her, and was most grateful 
for the warning which had kept her away. I sang 
some roystering songs, which suited their boisterous 
humour, and retired. 

As I went, I felt a hand laid kindly on my 
shoulder. I turned and met the friendly smile of 
Colonel Mainwaring. ' Young man,' says he, still 
keeping his hand on my shoulder, * I think there 
had better be some confidence between us. Unless 
I am vastly mistaken, you and your sister are not 
altogether what you seem. Nay, I speak as one 
who wishes sincerely to be a friend.' Taken aback, 
I foolishly, or fortunately, dropped my feigned 
manner of speech, and replied, ' Such as we are you 
see us, doubtless ' ' Ah ! ' he broke in laugh- 
ing, * you see your speech bewrayeth you. I take 
my guess for truth. Let me say my say. I ask no 
questions, I wish no explanations. If I knew more, 
it might be my duty to act. Knowing nothing, my 
conscience as an officer is free. Now this is but 
a rough society for your sister. If she is playing a 
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part, she plays it with a noble bravery, and I 
respect her ; and therefore if any one, from officer 
to private, shows her or your father, in word or 
deed, the least incivility, I beg of you to let me 
know. I undertake it will not happen twice. 
Eemember that you have the colonel of the 
regiment at your sister's service.' 

I thanked him warmly. * Nay,' he continued, 
* I think I may go further ; I am sure that your 
disguise is due to this miserable warfare which has 
been brought on us. I have my duty to do, but 
would to God this wretched harrying of my own 
countrymen were over ! I am myself, in part, a 
Highlander, and my heart sickens at this present 
work, though I must go through with it. But if 
I can, without sacrifice of my duty, do any so-called 
enemy a kindness, I will risk much to do it.' 

He paused, and there was a manifest sincerity 
in his speech which drew me to him. ' In short,' 
he continued, *if there is anything I can do to 
put you, or at least your father and sister, in a 
place of safety, let me know, and I will do my 
utmost for you. I have been frank with you ; in 
a manner I have put myself on your confidence, 
be frank with me. Don't tell me too much, I do 

G 
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not wish to know it ; treat me as an enemy, but 
also as a friend.' 

There was, indeed, a frankness in his look and 
manner that banished suspicion. It was a request 
I could not refuse. * Well, sir,' I said, after a 
moment's reflection, *I will take you at your 
word, and venture to ask a favour. It is not for 
myself or for my father,, but for her. She has a 
kinswoman, living not many miles from where we 
are, who will, I am sure, befriend her, but to whom, 
owing to her husband's position and the crowding 
of soldiers in this district, it would be some danger 
for us to go. If you can in any way ensure for 
us, or at least for her, some safe conduct thither, 
I should be for ever grateful. All I crave for my 
father and myself is freedom to continue our 
journey as best we may.' * Then,' says he, ' I 
must know the place.' I staked the answer on his 
frankness. * It is Auchterlonie, in Strathearn.' 

* Auchterlonie ! ' he exclaimed ; * is it possible 
that you are related to Mistress Drummond. Why, 
though I know that, like all the women, she secretly 
favours the wrong side, we are the best of 
friends. I will see that you are safely taken there.' 
Then he seemed for a moment to be arguing with 
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himself. * Nay, now that I come to think of it, it 
will suit my plans excellently to take some men 
there myself to-morrow, with one of the waggona, 
I wish to consult Auchterlonie on the quartering 
of his militia, and he has promised me some 
ammunition. If you will entrust your sister to my 
care, she can travel in the waggon without attract- 
ing any notice, and you and your father, though I 
would fain find safety for the old man also, will 
run no risk by going on your own ways ! ' 

To part from Dorothy and commit her to his 
charge ! All at once the anguish of parting — the 
more grievous because of our close companionship 
in peril — and the remembrance of his marked 
attentions to her rose to my mind, and I bent my 
head and bit my lips. * I understand,* he said, very 
gently, ' but you must not so misjudge me. Your 
sister is one whom I could not otherwise treat 
than with the utmost respect. Will you not trust 
me ? ' and he held out his hand. 

I felt it was a battle between self and the safety 
of Dorothy, and though it cost me a sharp pang, I 
yielded. * I cannot doubt your kindness, sir, and 
I cannot express my gratitude. I will gladly give 
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her to your care.* * Then shake hands/ says he. 
And we gripped one another warmly by the hand. 
But I felt he was wringing part of my life out of 
me. * We shall start,* says he, * in the morning ; I 
will fetch her. Good-night.' 
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CHAPTEE XII 

With a sad heart I went to tell the news to Dorothy. 
It was only now, at the thought of parting, that I 
came to know how much she was to me. In the 
excitement of our adventures I was so taken up with 
the needs of every hour that there Was no leisure 
to think out my feelings. It was enough that 
she was with me to lighten me in the morning, to 
hearten me in the daytime, and to soothe me in the 
rest of the evening. In all the anxieties and 
weariness of the journey there had been a gladness 
in my heart which made these as nothing to me ; 
and she, so I learned clearly now, had been the 
spring of it. At times it seemed as if we were 
boy and girl again, playing once more one of our 
games of fancied adventure together, as we had 
done a hundred times in the braes of Dal whin or 
Glenshallachan. But now I knew that in the school 
of danger I had become a man and she a woman ; 
and that, without noting it, we had come to the 
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great cross-roads of life, where two separate paths of 
human history would branch off into the unknown 
future. 

Then it came home to me, with a great falling 
in the heart, how lonely mine must be without 
her ; my father old, weak, and homeless ; myself 
without mother, brother, sister, or companion, in 
the chances of this warfare which, with the Prince's 
return, was coming on upon our Highlands. Un- 
known dangers, and the companionship which 
would have made me face them with a ready 
spirit, wrested from me ! I know not why, but 
I felt indeed that I was losing hold of her ; and 
with this feeling rose at the side of it the bright 
face of Colonel Mainwaring. I tried to put it 
from me, and to think only of the kindness that 
was in it, but I could not. 'Oh, Dorothy, 
Dorothy,' I cried, in the bitterness of soul — a 
cry wholly strange to the free, thoughtless boy- 
hood I was leaving — * I cannot live without you ; 
and you are mine — mine from the first, mine it 
must be to the last. My life, my only friend, my 
own dear Dorothy ! ' 

Then brushing the tears from my eyes I went 
to her. 
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I found her sitting by my father at a small fire, 
chanting a low lullaby. He had been restless and 
feverish, and she was singing him to sleep as if he 
were a child. * Dorothy,' I said, with a choking of 
my throat, * let us wander out into the field a bit, I 
have something that I want to tell you.' 

I suppose there was something in my tone that 
was strange to her, for she looked up quick and 
anxious. As she caught my eye, a sudden flush of 
colour passed across her face. I remember it, for I 
had not seen the like there before. Covering my 
father with his plaid, she rose and came with me. I 
took her to a flat stone a little distance from the 
outskirts of the camp, and there we sat down 
together. I told her of my speech with the colonel, 
and of his offer to conduct her to Auchterlonie, 
That was easy, and she heard it quietly. 

* It is indeed kind and generous of him,' says 
she. * But, Ian, you will not come ? ' she added 
eagerly. * And why not, Dorothy ? ' says I, my 
foolishest fears coming over me for a moment. 
* Nay, it would be folly to run the risk. Auchter- 
lonie knows you ; and, though kind and good, he 
is terribly strict in this matter of the Prince. I feel 
sure I can trust Colonel Mainwaring ; and you have 
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risked so much for nie, I cannot let you risk more. 

* No doubt,' I said, * it would be wiser to stay. 

' But your father ? ' she went on, after a minute. 

* Oh, Ian, I cannot bear to leave him in his weak- 
ness ; it is too much for you. Could I not take 
him, and trust to Auchterlonie's pity — he will 
never fight again ? ' 

* Nay, Dorothy,' says I, * that may not be. I 
have known him in these moods before, and then 
revive. And if he were to find that I had taken 
advantage of his weakness to hand him over to a 
friendly enemy, instead of bringing him to the 
Prince, he would never forgive me. You know how 
his mind still wanders to the Prince and the army. 
I mmt take him there ! and trust to his recovery in 
the stir of the campaign.' 

*Tes, it is true,' she says, 'that is his one 
thought, poor old man ; and the other is the reco- 
very of his father's home.* Then there was a pause. 
She broke it. ' But, Ian,' and even in the dark I could 
see her eyes kindle, * there is our work. You will 
try to give him his one wish ; I will try to give 
him the other. In my safety I will work hard for 
both my fathers. For, Ian, I will tell you now a 
vision which I had last night. I saw my father 
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standing clear before me, and he said, '^My 
daughter, I have a charge to give you. Win back 
Dalwhin ; there is none but you to win it, for it is 
yours. I shall never rest if a stranger holds it." I 
almost felt his hand touching my head, then he van- 
ished. When I awoke, if indeed I was asleep, I vowed 
that I would make any sacrifice to do his will 
and give him rest. And I will join your father's 
cause to his. I know I will have Margaret Drum- 
mond with me. Auchterlonie has a kind heart, if I 
can touch it, and my father has often told me of his 
power with the Government. You will let me work 
for this, Ian, will you not ? ' 

'There is nothing,' said I, catching her zeaj, 

* nothing I would rather see than Clanroy restored 
to his own again.' 

' There, that is a second charge, Ian,' says she, 
and after a pause — touching my hand with hers — 

* almost as sacred as the other. And then,' she 
continued, warming with the thought of the mis- 
sion, ' I am sure we shall have Colonel Mainwaring 
for a friend. And if he can make his friends ours, 
we have been told how powerful they are.' 

Again my heart fell. ' Dorothy,' I said, * don't 
think too much of him. These English officers 
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have a fine manner, but do not trust it far. We 
do not know him well enough to risk much on his 
words, however kind. I ask you, Dorothy, don't 
think too much of him, he may deceive you.' 

* Nay, Ian,' she says with a quiet rebuke in her 
tone, * that is not the way to take the friends God 
sends to us. We shall have need of all the kind- 
ness we can find, for we are setting out on new 
and dangerous paths, you and I, dear Ian, and 
when kindness comes, we must take it as God's 
gift, it would be wrong to begin by doubting it.' 
There was a long pause. She put her hand in mine 
very gently, as a sister would with her younger 
brother. But in me the touch of it set a tide of 
sorrow and of longing flowing over me. 

Ere long I knew that the rebound after the 
stress of peril and the inspiration of a great under- 
taking had come to her. She was facing her orphan 
life with nothing but the weakness of a body tired 
and over-strung. Her hand trembled in mine, and 
I heard her sobbing gently. I had never known 
her thus before, and a certain fear came over me, 
so that I could find no words to speak. Her tears 
seemed to me to make a great salt sea dividing us, 
and yet I longed to cross and reach her over it, and 
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bring her back to me for ever. Then she could 
restrain herself no longer, and, withdrawing her 
hand, she covered her face, and broke out into a 
weary weeping. ' Oh, my father, my father,' she 
sobbed, ' and my mother, whose face I never knew, 
help me ! help me ! I am so young and tired, I 
have no home, and I am so alone — so alone ! ' 

Then a great passion rose up within me, and I 
longed to press her to my breast, and put the whole 
strength of my man's love around her. But it was 
a feeling so strange, so unlike anything I had felt 
before in all my companionship with her, that I 
almost feared it. I could not move, I could not 
speak. It was a moment big with fate, and a word 
clamoured for utterance ; but I could not utter it. 
It was left unsaid, and I knew that we had passed 
the parting of the ways. I heard the weird call of 
a lapwing, and then the bleat of a lonely sheep upon 
the hills. 

How long we waited thus I do not know, but 
soon her fit of weakness spent itself. * Oh, Ian, she 
said, rising quickly, and shivering a little as she 
pulled her plaid about her, ' I have been foolish, 
very foolish, to spend our last evening crying like 
a silly child, when we had so much to talk about. 
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But I was very tired, and I suppose, after all, we 
women are very weak. You used to tell me, didn't 
you, that I was as good as a boy ; well, now you see 
you were wrong, I am only a baby girl. But come 
now, we must try to get a little sleep, for a great 
work begins to-morrow. You will forget my weak- 
ness, Ian; I have got it out, and so I hope it won't 
trouble me again.' We went back to the camp. 

* Good-night, Ian,' she said, * and pray God for a 
good courage.' 

I lay down in a sort of blank amaze. Then I 
seemed to be borne along through a waste moor in 
a great swirl of angry waters. I heard Dorothy's 
voice call for help, and I could not reach her. 
Colonel M^inwaring, with his bright smile, passed 
me. I saw him lift Dorothy easily from the water 
and set her in a white-sailed boat. The angry 
stream became a sea, the white sail spread out to 
the wind. I sank, and the water closed over me. 
Then I awoke, rose wearily, and paced up and down 
till daybreak. 

The morning was still early when Colonel 
Mainwaring came to us, followed by one of the 
ammunition carriages. Dorothy was ready. 

* Good morning,' he said quietly, * you will forgive 
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an early start, but I must return to-day. The 
Chevalier is already on his march northwards. 
My friend/ he says, turning to me, * be so good as 
to put your sister in the carriage within a quarter 
of an hour, I must see to my company.' Then 
he spoke in a low voice to the corporal in charge 
of the waggon, who left us and followed the 
colonel. The drums sounded for a parade, and 
we were left alone in our clear corner of the 
camp. 

Dorothy went to my father, who was still 
sleeping, kissed him gently on the forehead, and 
returned to me. She was calm and bright, but 
very pale. We talked a little about our plans. ' I 
must use a woman's arts,' says she cheerily, * to 
win the Elector's people to my cause ; you, Ian, 
must play a man's part and fight them. Please 
God, we shall both succeed, and then what stories we 
shall have to tell each other by the Eowan-tree.' 

There was a sound of bustle in the camp, 
and we knew that the time of parting had come. 
I was still in a sort of dream. * We will think and 
.pray for one another, Ian, won't we ? ' * Yes, 
yes,' said I dreamily. ' Then good-bye, Ian,' and 
she held out her hand. I took it, and we waited a 
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second. She seemed to expect some word from 
me, but I could not speak. Then she sighed 
gently, leaned forward, and kissed me. 'Dear, 
dear Ian,' she said. Then she went back to my 
sleeping father, and again touched his brow with 
her lips. The colonel came up, and I took her 
hand to help her into the waggon. The wheels 
crunched the soft grass, I seemed to feel the grasp 
of the colonel's hand, and to hear his voice saying 
* Good-bye, if we do not meet again. I will not 
forget my promise.' And she was gone. 

But, dear me, lads! it is past midnight, and 
here is Ronald fast asleep on my knee, and granny 
looking as if she saw the world's sorrow in the 
embers of the fire. How I have rambled! and, 
after all, how should boys care about these last 
matters ? Some day, perhaps, they will, and then 
they will understand why I have talked so much 
about them. So now to bed ! and to-morrow, if 
the snow still keeps us in, you shall have your fill 
of adventures again. . . . 

* Granny, dear, shall we sit a bit longer yet by 
the fire ? ' 
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THE BLACK PRIEST 



CHAPTEE I 

Another snow-bound day, so I suppose I must 
yield and go on with my story. But unless we are 
to sit up all night over it, you must let me skip 
lightly over the events of the next few weeks after 
the departure of Dorothy. 

Now that she was gone, I made a mighty effort 
to bring myself to a more equable frame of mind. 
I reasoned with myself, which was Uttle good ; I 
laughed at myself, which was better. I tried not 
to think much at all, but to put myself altogether 
into the chances of the moment, which was best 
of all. My father was still very ailing ; he missed 
Dorothy greatly, and was petulant in his calls for 
her. Jamie, poor soul, what with the chief's 
strange behaviour, and my taciturn gloom, and 
Dorothy's going, was in a state of grievous puzzle, 
feeling that things were going wrong, yet unable 
either to understand them or to set them right* 
He set himself now to tend my father, which he 

H 
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did with a skill that came of instinct, and often 
would I see the faithful creature stroking the old 
man's hand, as a dog which feels trouble near rubs 
its face silently against its master's hands. 

To distract my mind, I sought the society of the 
common soldiers, and even shared noisily in it; 
whence I learned many things as to the ways and 
numbers and designs of the Elector's forces, which 
I hope were of service afterwards to the cause of 
the Prince. I was also frequent in my inquiries 
about the colonel, his praise was in every man's 
mouth ; but, for the first time, I also heard that in 
spite of his many admirable qualities, he was a 
sad slave to the vice of gambling ; that his losses 
had been heavy, even to the mortgaging of his 
English estates ; indeed, that ugly rumours had 
filtered through the officers' mess to the regiment, 
as to devices he had not scrupled to use to ease 
the burden of his debts. Such talk was met with 
indignation by the men, and I shared their feelings ; 
Mainwaring, I was sme, from head to foot, was a 
man of honour. 

He had not returned from Auchterlonie ; indeed, 
I gathered that he was directing the disposal of his 
men from that place. This did not lessen the burden 
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of my anxieties, and I was eager to lose the sense 
of it by joining the adventures of the cause of the 
White Cockade. But Clanroy was still in no con- 
dition for marching, and the company with which 
we remained was kept in good intelligence of the 
Eegent's movements, from which I gathered that 
before many days were over I would be able to slip 
from our present quarters, and join him without 
the dangers of a toilsome march. Whether the 
colonel had left any secret instructions I know not, 
but we three were left in peace, subjected to no 
questions, and, indeed, receiving from the captain 
and others many kindnesses. 

One day I was surprised to see the colonel 
riding into our quarters. He asked after me, and, 
though plainly hurried and somewhat agitated, 
found time to assure me of Dorothy's safety and 
comfort, and to inquire after my father. Then, 
keeping still on horseback, he looked down on me 
with a glance of very friendly sympathy and said, 
* My friend — I believe I know your name, but I have 
no wish to be sure of it— I now learn that Miss 
Grant is your sister only in figure of speech. I can 
only say, and I think you will understand me, that 
you have behaved to me with a generosity which I 
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shall ever gratefully remember. But before I go I 
have something to give you which will please you 
better than any words of mine. It is a letter from 
Miss Grant, which she wished me to give you.' 
Then he spurred his horse. * Good-bye,' says he, 
looking back, 'and I trust that our next meet- 
ing may be as friendly. A friend of yours is at 
Crieff.' I pondered for a moment on the meaning 
of these words, and then opened the letter. Here 
it is, and I will read it. 

' Dearest Ian,' it runs, * these words are to tell 
you that I am well and in the kindest hands. 
Margaret Drummond is indeed a mother to me, 
and her husband most wonderfully gracious. Col. 
Mainwaring, who is in concert with him in military 
matters, is full of chivalry and offers of help. I am 
sure, dear Ian, you would like and trust him if you 
knew him as I now do. Never do I forget my 
mission ; and I feel convinced that, with the help 
of God, it is on the way to prosper. I trust you will 
soon have some opportunity of proving your de- 
votion to the good cause. Give my love to your 
dear father, and my warmest greetings to our Jamie. 
Ever your attached friend, 

* Dorothy.' 
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This letter gave me as much pain as pleasure ; 
but the stir in which the colonel's visit set our 
company prevented further thought. * The High- 
landers/ said a sergeant, running past me, ' are at 
Crieff, and in large forces, and we are to retire at 
once towards Fort William.' 

Now I knew who was * my friend at Crieflf,' and 
my resolution was at once taken. I would bring 
my father to him at once ; in the bustle of starting 
we might easily slip away unobserved. I found 
Clahroy and Jamie together. * The natural ' was 
telling the chief some daft incoherent tales, at which 
the one laughed with immoderate glee and the 
other faintly smiled. 

I expected that the news I had to bring would 
at last rouse my father from the lethargy into 
which he had fallen after the day of the Elfin Hand. 
I was not disappointed. ' Father,' I said, in a quiet, 
decided voice, * His Eoyal Highness is at Crieff, and 
desires to see you.' 

He rose at once and looked round for a moment 
in a dazed way, as if he had been waked suddenly 
from a sleep. Some of the old light came back to his 
eyes. ' I will obey,' says he. ' Ian, will you see that 
the njen are ready to march at once.' * Sir,' I said, 
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and I think the deceit will be forgiven me, ' they 
have already been sent on. You have been unwell, 
and I ventured to let you sleep.' * Nay, lad,' says 
he somewhat testily, ' you should have roused me ; 
it is not meet that Clanroy should go unattended 

to meet the Prince Eegent. And indeed ' he 

added, looking surprisedly at his clothing, much the 
worse for the wear of these hard journeys, * my own 
person is not becoming his presence, but such as 
I am, I am at his command. He will pardon these 
signs of activity in his service. Let there be no 
more delay.' 

And so we started, no one molesting us. I will 
not take up time in describing our short journey 
and the risks we had to encounter. Enough, that 
before nightfall we heard the cheering sound of the 
pipes in the Prince's quarters. 

We had no difl&culty in finding Clanronald, to 
whom, as our superior chief, we were bound first 
to present ourselves. He seemed somewhat sur- 
prised both at my father's appearance and his brave 
talk about reinforcements, but I soon contrived to 
have some secret speech with him, which explained 
them. Then we set to talk about the present 
situation. 
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He told me more than I had yet learned of the 
retreat from England — of the great battle of Falkirk 
— of the designs of the Prince to converge two armies 
on Inverness. * So far,* he says, * all is well enough ; 
the game is not yet played out ; and, thank God, we 
have now to play it in our own country. But ' — and 
his face darkened — * there is a deal on the other 
side : there are divided counsels — I will not damp 
the zeal of a recruit by speaking of such a wretched 
business. There is a large army watching us under 
the Duke of Cumberland, determined to wipe out 
what they deem the insults of Gladsmuir, and the 
rush to Derby, and Falkirk. But more, and worse 
— things that I hoped I would never Uve to tell — our 
men, our Highlanders, nay, our ownMacDonalds, are 
deserting. I don't care to know why — it may be 
longing for their glens, or wearmess with the long 
strain, puzzle at our contrary plans, or superstition, 
for there was a foolish panic set abroad when Alas- 
tair was accidentally shot by a MacDonald after 
Falkirk. There may be reasons — there are no 
excuses, and the thing must be stopped. And that 
brings me to my point. Yours, Ian Eoy, is a timely 
arrival. You may be of great service, and at once. 
You know the MacDonald country ; you know the 
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men ; you are a fellow of their clan ; you are young ; 
and your spirits are not yet damped by our seeming 
failure in the midst of so much outward success. I 
wish you to haste at once to the West. I will give 
you a small following of your own men, though 
much of your work must be done alone. And your 
business will be, first and foremost, to stop and 
gather the deserters and bring them back ; and 
secondly, to keep the main division of the army in- 
formed of the movements of the Elector's soldiers 
about Fort William, Fort George, and Fort Augus- 
tus. It is, I tell you plainly, a commission which 
will need tact, temper, and quickness. I will trust 
you for these ; it will mean much danger — if you 
are your father's son, I know you will not shirk it.' 

His words had already made me eager for the 
enterprise, it was just the excitement for which I 
longed. I told him I was honoured and more than 
willing. He shook my hand. * Then,' says he, * I 
will present you to the Prince in the morning, and 
you will start.' 

I was early astir, full of curiosity, for it was 
my first sight of a whole army encamped. The 
Prince's forces were quartered partly in the town, 
partly in the open lands surrounding it. The 
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appearance they presented was certainly strange, 
very far from what they had seemed to me in my 
dreams of the victorious army which was to bring 
the King his own again. The men were being 
piped to arms, and the uncertain movements of 
men just roused from heavy sleep, together with 
the furious din of the bagpipes, made a scene of 
great confusion. There were no tents, for the men • 
slept in their plaids; except where one or two 
bands of picked or foreign troops were stationed, 
there appeared to be no discipline. There was 
abundance of dirt. It was more like a vast en- 
campment of sturdy beggars roused hurriedly on 
their tramp than an army on the march. And 
yet without any design to be seen in the confusion, 
or voice of clear command heard in the din, ere 
long this somewhat squalid mob was transformed 
into a picturesque and brave-like army. 

^hile still watching this strange transforma- 
tion, a company of men came near my post whom^ 
by their manner and equipment, I took to be 
superior officers and chieftains. I noted Glan- 
ronald among them. In front of them, in close 
converse with those next him, walked a young 
man, wearing the Tartan dress and a Highland 
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bonnet, slight and thin, but graceful and athletic, 
with a carriage of himself which convinced me 
that I saw the brave and unfortunate Prince 
Charlie. 

Observing me, Clanronald went up to him, and 
after a brief conversation beckoned to me. I ad- 
vanced in a great diffidence, bonnet in hand. 
* This, sir,' says Clanronald, * is the young man 
of whom I spoke to your Royal Highness, Ian Eoy 
MacRoy, son of Clanroy, chief of a younger branch 
of my clan.' 

The Prince bent to Clanronald and appeared to 
whisper him a question, then turning to me, as, 
knowing little of courtly ways but acting on an 
instinct, I kneeled on the grass before him. * Your 
father,' says he, * is well known to me; I could wish 
you no better example of devotion to our cause, I 
am glad you have joined us, it is indeed a good 
omen to see so handsome a recruit on the morning 
of our march into our dear Highlands ' (these last 
words he spoke in an eflfort after the Gaelic). ' Clan- 
ronald has told me of the business you have under- 
taken, I know you will loyally fulfil it.' With this 
he touched me with a familiar kindness on my 
shoulder. 
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I rose in a confusion of delight and shyness^ 
"which kept me silent, then, smiling, saying a word 
or two in French to the officer next him, he shook 
me by the hand, with a most winning ease, as 
of a comrade rather than a Prince, and passed on. 
At a sign from Clanronald I followed. 

I had seen the Prince and he had spoken to 
me, and I think that if at that moment he had 
tamed and bade me shoot myself, I would have 
done it with joy. If he had some faults and many 
weaknesses. Prince Charles had at least the royal 
witchery of fascinating m^n. 

After some further converse with Clanronald 
and an officer with an Irish brogue, whom I after- 
wards learned to be Colonel O'SulKvan, the quarter- 
master-general, I went off to make my prepara- 
tions. Clanronald had undertaken to find my 
father safe quarters at Crieff till his health allowed 
him to join actively in the campaign. I found 
him alert and apparently himself again; Jamie 
busily engaged in poHshing his claymore and 
buckles. 

I explained the reasons of my departure, though 
he seemed somewhat jealous that I had been J;he 
first to see the Prince, and bade Jamie stay to 
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serve him. Then I wrote a long letter to Dorothy, 
setting forth my commission and my interview 
with the Begent. I was in a state of such exalta- 
tion that it flowed out in an enthusiastic praise of 
Colonel Mainwaring. I wrote the words as a sort 
of amends to my better self for what now seemed 
my foolish and morbid fancies. I bade her send 
me word of her welfare in about a fortnight's time. 
Jamie would still be at Crieflf; he would hear of 
my whereabouts, and she could trust him to find 
me or have her message conveyed to me. And so 
I bade her farewell. This letter I gave to Jamie 
to deliver to her. He, poor soul, needed no dis- 
guises ; and being a thing of Nature, could wander 
at his will in spite of the quarrels of men. He 
was overjoyed at the thought of seeing Miss 
Dorothy, and mightily exalted at the importance 
of his services. And so, taking leave of my father, 
and attended by a dozen of our clansmen who had 
been with the army since August, I set out on my 
adventures with a blithe heart. 
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CHAPTEE II 

That blitheness bravely bom was soon to die. 
And it falls to me now to tell you of a blow which 
well nigh struck my manhood out of me. In 
comparison with it, the chances and changes of 
my roving commission in the Lochaber, Knoidart, 
and Glengarry country, full of peril, excitement, 
and some success as they were, are mere trifles and 
not worth recording. Fortune seemed to be play- 
ing the cruel mistress with me, alluring me with 
her favours only to desert and betray me. In 
three weeks I had persuaded many bands of the 
deserters to return; the Prince had sent me a 
special message of thanks, and finally, by a bold 
attack, I had captured Fort Elizabeth, one of the 
chain of forts which the Government had raised 
between Appin and Inverness. 

The only matter which checked this tide of 
prosperity concerned my father. I heard that his 
spirit, now thoroughly aroused, was quite unable 
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to conquer the weakness of his body, and that 
he was still chafing and sickening at Crieff ; and 
worse, news reached me that that fox Glenshur 
had already, by base truckling to the Government, 
secured the promise of the confiscated estates of 
Clanroy. I knew that the rage with which this 
intelligence filled me would be nothing to the fury 
which my father would feel if he heard of it. I 
feared, indeed, that it might kill him. I was there- 
fore most anxious that, if possible, he should receive 
letters of protection from the Government, with a 
promise of the restoration of his home. 

Considering the part which he had played, and 
that which I now was playing in the campaign, this 
might have seemed the very height of impossibility ; 
but the letter of Dorothy and the well-known in- 
fluence of Auchterlonie and Colonel Mainwaring 
made me deem the effort worth trying. I therefore 
wrote an urgent letter to her, which I sent to Jamie, 
to be by him taken to her. 

In it I charged her to do her utmost with these 
officers, adding, in my zeal, that her success in this 
would be more prized by me than Hfe itself, than 
anything except honour. And I added that, as 
I was now settled for some time at Fort Elizabeth, 
any message would reach me there. 
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A few days later, as I was sitting in the even- 
ing by the fire in my room at the fort, Jamie 
himself was brought in to me by the guard. His 
honest face was filled with a radiance tempered 
only by a very plain sense of his own importance. 
Without speaking, he fumbled in the notorious 
pockets of his sack-coat and produced a letter, 
very much crumpled and besmeared by companions 
it had found in its lurking-place. This he laid 
solemnly in my hand, and then sat down upon the 
hearth, his eyes looking up to mine with an eager 
expectancy. 

Ah, that letter ! Even now I can scarce bear 
to recite it, for the words will bring back to me the 
memory of the anguish it wrought. But I must, 
and every one of them is imprinted on my brain. 

' My dearest Ian — I have news to tell you which 
I hope wiQ give you the same joy which I have in 
writing it. Thanks to the unsparing efforts of 
Colonel Mainwaring, efforts maintained in spite of 
the most pressing military duties, strengthened by 
the support of Mr. Drummond, I have succeeded in 
my mission. This day the necessary letters of 
protection have been despatched to your dear 
father ; and a promise has been obtained on which 
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we may implicitly rely, that he will be allowed to 
enter again into the possession of his home and 
estates. Moreover, I have obtained a like promise 
for myself, on the same authority ; so that I can 
now regard myself as the mistress of Dalwhin. I 
love to think of the joy which this success will 

m 

bring to my beloved father. May his soul now rest 
in peace ! 

' I have had to pay a price for this good for- 
tune, which, indeed, I have paid most willingly. 
It is my consent to become the wife of Edward 
Mainwaring. He pleaded with me that only for 
the sake of one who was to be his wife would he 
dare to risk the displeasure which his importunate 
requests would give to the Duke. He had already 
received so many indulgences for enemies who had 
touched the pity of his kind heart, that to press 
for more on behalf of such a notorious friend of the 
Prince as your dear father would arouse such sus- 
picions against him, that only the very clear motive 
of devotion to a betrothed wife could allay them ; 
indeed, that otherwise there was no prospect of 
success, but that with such a motive to urge he 
could throw himself frankly upon the Duke's 
sympathy. 
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*I felt that I could not but yield to his en- 
treaties, especially as the qualities of chivalry 
and kindness, which he always shows, had endeared 
him to me. In this resolve I was much encouraged 
by your praise of him in the letter which you sent 
me from the camp at Crieff. 

' At first I withheld a full consent, and in the 
meantime he risked much, but succeeded in arran- 
ging matters with the Duke so far, indeed, that it 
only needed my final consent to bring them to the 
point. When I received your last letter, urging me 
to spare no effort in the cause of your dear father, 
I decided that it would be wrong to delay further, 
and three days ago I gave my troth to Edward 
Mainwaring. I will not conceal from you, dear 
Ian, who have a brother's right to know all my 
mind, that in this there was less of my own in- 
clination than of obedience to the charge which 
both you and the spirit of my poor father laid 
upon me. For of my own feelings I may say at 
least this — I feared the haste of events ; I hesitated 
to cast in my lot with an enemy, however generous, 
of the rightful cause, and I once had other dreams 
and hopes. 

* But the events were hasty, because we live in 

I 
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times of peril. Matters of politics are not within 
the province of a woman, and I might still in some 
way help the Prince, as I should surely ever pray 
for at least his safety. And these other hopes I 
had seen to be without foundation. And I hasten 
gladly to add that any woman would be honoured 
by the love of a man like Edward Mainwaring, a 
love manifested by so many tokens of self-sacrificing 
devotion. Even as his " song-witch " I admired 
his courtesy and kindness; as his betrothed I 
have come to learn that these qualities spring from 
a noble and generous spirit. And in this 1 am 
rejoiced to think that you share my feelings in 
some degree, though as yet you cannot know him 
as I do. Some day, when, please God, these dis- 
tressing troubles shall be over, you will learn to 
esteem him as he deserves. 

' Owing to his unsettled plans and the dangers 
of the time, we are to be married as soon as 
possible ; I hope, before he leaves Auchterlonie, to 
join the staff of the Duke of Cumberland. 

' I have written thus at length because our old 
and happy companionship gives me the right to 
lay all my heart before you. How can I ever 
sufficiently thank you, dearest Ian, for all the 
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friendship of the past years, and the brave succour 
of these last months ! May God ever bless you and 
keep you ! You will pray the same for us. I pray 
also that you may some day feel for a wife worthy 
of you a love akin to that with which I am now 
honoured. 

* Edward bids me send you his warmest greet- 
ings, and the hope that now more than ever you 
will find a place for him among your dearest 
friends. Again, God bless you, dear Ian ! From 
your ever loving friend and sister, 

* Dorothy Grant.' 
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CHAPTEK III 

I WAS stunned. I read the letter over and over 
again, riveted to my chair, until its words seemed to 
come to me from some region far away. I closed it, 
and put it in my breast ; I did not seem to be living 
on this earth at all. Then I remember noticing a 
sporran which Jamie had somehow got to adorn his 
kilt of sack, and which he was now stroking with a 
childish delight. And I leaned down and stroked it 
with him, so foolish does the blow of a great calamity 
often make us. 

' And is it braw news frae Miss Dorothy ? ' says 
he, looking up with his honest eyes dancing. ' Eh, 
what?' I said, all dazed and rising to my feet. 
* Oh yes ; she is to be married.' He sprang half 
up from the hearth, seized my knees, and rubbed 
his shaggy head against them. 'By the !^ord, 
Mister Ian,' he sobbed with joy, ' so it's come to 
that after a' ! Eh, how I've dreamed of it, and 
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prayed for it in my ain daft way syne ye were 
bairnies thegither. My ain lad Ian and my bonnie, 
bonnie mistress ! Eh, but He's a guid God to gie 
His ears to His puir daft Jamie ! ' 

These broken words let loose the stream of 
anguish over my stunned soul. I raised both hands 
above me and cried, ' Oh, Jamie man, be still, you 
are killing me ! ' 

There must have been something very terrible 

in my voice, for he cowered to the ground as if I 
had struck him, and then crept to the darkness in 
the corner of the room. I sank down upon the 
chair, and laid my throbbing temples on the table. 
At first all was blank again, and then phrases of 
the letter came wildly chasing one another through 
my brain. *I gave my troth to Edward Main- 
waring.' ^Once I had other dreams and hopes. 
* Those other hopes I had seen to be without 
foundation.' 

Then I seemed to be sitting again with her on 
the stone by the camp, hearing her passionate 
weeping, with stunned ears and dumb voice. I 
heard again the call of the peewit and the bleat 
of the sheep. ' Those other hopes I had seen to be 
without foundation.' Then I groaned aloud in my 
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anguish, * Lost, lost, my Dorothy ! ' I felt the 
rough hand of Jamie stroking my head, and I 
remember now the tone of his voice as he mut- 
tered over and over again, * Lord, peety my puir 
laddie ; peety him.' 

I suppose I must have remained hours in that 
condition, for the next thing that comes to my mind 
is the creeping of a grey light into the room. Then 
I caught sight of the letter, which I must have 
taken out of my breast and laid on the table. At 
the sight of it a wild demon seemed to enter me. 
I sprang to my feet, hurling Jamie back from me ; 
tore the letter into a thousand fragments and cast it 
into the embers of the fire, and seized my claymore. 
I swung out of the room, down the passage, and 
out into the courtyard, scaring the sentry as I 
passed, for he dropped his musket. In a moment 
I was out upon the moor, with a sort of mad hissing 
in my head. 

For miles I raced on, not knowing whither I 
went. I stumbled on the stones, fell into bogs to 
the waist, tripped on the heather. The haste and 
roughness of my movements kept up a fever which 
let no thought settle. Once I tripped in a rabbit- 
hole, and wrenched my foot so that I fell down 
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with the pain, and I remember that the very pain 
of the limb I welcomed as a relief for the mind. 

So smarting with it, and stumbling the more, 
but yet scarce abating my si)eed, I held on upon my 
mad career. At last I saw ahead of me a yawning 
gorge, while I could hear a burn rushing along, 
swollen by the spring rains. Between it and the 
line of my course lay the steep shoulder of a hill. 
As I turned its corner, to join the side of the 
stream, I beheld a sight which filled me in my 
recklessness with a kind of savage glee. 

A party of some dozen red-coats were toiling up 
the steep defile from the burn. I stood for a moment 
at the head of it, they cocked their muskets and 
stood ready. 

' King James for ever ! ' I shouted at the top of 
my voice, * and death to the dogs of Hanover ! * 
when, whirling my claymore, I rushed upon them. 
I heard the shots rattle on the rock. I felt a sort 
of stifling flame in my side and left arm; my 
claymore crashed through the skull of one man as 
I passed ; I wrested it from the body of another ; 
a third fell backwards at my onslaught into the 
gorge. 

Then I saw the yawning chasm in front of me. 
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but the sound of its roar and of the shots again 
renewed seemed to intoxicate me. I leapt in the 
air ; I remember clutching a small birch tree with 
my hands, while my sword fell ; and then a cold 
shock, and the swirling in and round my head 
increased a hundredfold. After that nothing. 

My next memory is of feeling myself as it were 
slowly rolling round in huge circles. Then I heard 
— as if coming from some remote region in the 
vast spaces through which I was being carried — 
the sound of a low and monotonous humming. As 
it grew clearer and nearer I felt a sudden shock of 
pain, and was conscious of having moved my arm. 

Then the humming sound stopped, and began 
again as it seemed just over my face. I opened 
my eyes, but hastily shut them again, for what I 
saw gave me a curious fleeting sense of a vague 
discomfort. It was two intent and coal-black eyes. 
Something thin and hard seemed to press my 
pulse, and then a soothing liquid trickled down my 
throat. At this the circling of the huge wheels 
which had been going on all this while ceased, and 
I began to think I was myself, and to understand 
that I had been very ill. 

The monotonous hum began again at no great 
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distance from me. Then I opened my eyes, and 
stared around me. The first sight that met my 
gaze was a large and very roughly carved wooden 
crucifix planted against a rock. I crossed myself, 
and mumbled a prayer of thanks, which, if somewhat 
incoherent, was, I trust, sincere. Beyond that, to 
the right of it, through some birch-trees, I saw the 
sun shining on a steep green bank across a narrow 
loch. Then came another block of stone, and I 
perceived that I was lying in a cave. 

Turning on my side— a movement which caused 
another shock of pain — and following the direction 
of the humming noise, I marked a black figure 
kneeling on a stone, another rough crucifix on the 
rock in front of him, and a tattered book in his 
hand, from which he appeared to be reading with 
a great rapidity. His face I could not see, as his 
back was towards me, but the crown of his head 
was bald, with a long fringe of coarse iron-grey hair. 
It was plain that my companion was a priest read- 
ing his breviary. But my feeble body was already 
exhausted by this slight effort of observation, and I 
supposed I dozed off into unconsciousness again. 

After what interval I know not, I heard voices 
at the entrance of the cave and a scufiSing of feet ; 
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then the same humming sound began again, this 
time louder than before. As it continued rising 
and falling with strange inflexions, I opened my 
eyes. By the flickering light of a torch I saw in 
the centre of the cave, his back again towards me, 
the same dark figure of a man — very thin, and so 
tall that he stooped to avoid the rough roof of the 
cave. At his feet, stretched on a litter of sticks and 
heather, lay a Highlander, deadly pale, and 
staring at the roof with wild and haggard eyes. 

Then the black figure stooped, and appeared to 
anoint him in several places, the voice rising and 
falling the while. The man groaned, and silently two 
other men in tartan stepped out of the darkness, and 
taking the litter at either end carried it out, the 
black figure following with the torch. There was a 
sound of feet scraping on stones, and again I fell 
asleep. It was, of course, the administration of the 
extreme unction to some dying clansman. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

I WAS wakened by the sun streaming in upon me 
from the mouth of the cave. My companion was 
raking out the ashes of a fire and laying fresh 
twigs. Still I could not see his face. Curiosity, a 
good sign of returning health, impelled me to get 
his notice, and I coughed. He turned sharp upon 
me, and the two coal-black eyes I had seen before 
pierced through me. It was as if they snapped some 
cord of strength inside me, and I suddenly felt the 
sort of weak fear which I am told some animals 
feel under the eye of great snakes. I cannot 
think even now of that glance without a falling of 
the heart. 

He came up to me, and bent over me. ' Poor 
lad,' he said, noticing, I suppose, the terror in 
my eyes, ' he is not yet himself. I hope his reason 
has not left him, but his wandering speech was 
fearful.' His voice was very full and deep and not 
unkind. He put a phial to my mouth, and I 
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swallowed two or three drops of some liquid. Then 
he unrolled bandages from my arm, washed them in 
a small tub of water, and bound them round again^ 
his thin fingers working with a sure deftness. 

Next he brought me a mess of beaten plovers' 
eggs, of which I was able to take a little. This 
seemed to please him, for he smiled. Have you 
seen a desolate ray of sunlight shoot out of a black 
winter cloud and for a moment brighten the hard 
face of a cliff and then vanish, leaving it darker than 
before ? That was his smile, and I thought it more 
fearful than another man's deepest frown. 

These sensations set my mind working again 
on thought. At first it would not settle to the task, 
and I fancied myself starting off first on one side 
then on the other to seek something which I had 
lost, and then ever pursued and held back by the 
two coal-black eyes. Slowly I came to remember 
a wild rush on a hillside and a sound of firing and 
the roar of a swollen stream. I had been saved 
from drowning, and doubtless this strange figure in 
the cave was that of my deliverer. I owed him at 
least my thanks. I opened my mouth to give it, 
but my voice seemed to me like a thin echo from a 
distant mountain. 
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* Where am I ? * I asked, in a poor whisper. The 
priest rose, crossed himself, and said, * To God and 
the blessed Saint Andrew be thanks ! ' 

Then, bending over me, so that to my weak fancy 
he seemed about to devour me, * Where are you ? 
In a place of safety, my son. You were almost 
drowned, the waters had come in even to your soul.' 
I shut my eyes, for I could not bear to meet his. 
* And you saved me ? ' I asked. ' No,' says he, 
very sharp, * no, God ; I was but the tool in His 
hands ; at our best we are nothing more. He 
needed you for His ends, and delivered you. Best 
now, and I will tell you more when you have 
strength to bear it.' Th^n he left the cave, and 
I fell asleep. 

The humming noise again aroused me. He 
was at his breviary. I turned on my heather 
bed. He looked round, rose, and seeing my eyes 
open, set up the wooden crucifix again before me, 
and returned silently to his corner and his mutter- 
ing. Then closing the book, he came and knelt 
down at my side. 

Watching me intently for a moment he said, 
* Now I will tell you. I was hiding from a party of 
soldiers who were crossing a burn in Glenfinnan, 
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They crossed above me. I saw you appear on the 
other side, and heard your wild shout for King 
James. I knew by that that you were one of 
the Lord's servants. I saw you fall into the 
stream, and watched your body carried down by 
its course. The soldiers waited for a moment 
and then disappeared. I ran a pace or two down 
the stream, and found your body cast between 
two rocks. With difl&culty I pulled you out, and 
saw, to my surprise, that though almost dead you 
were still living. The escape was a miracle. Such 
things do not happen without great ends. At 
the burn side I dedicated you, my son, to the ser- 
vice of God and Saint Andrew.' These words he 
spoke with a slowness and force that made me 
tremble. 

' I carried you to the head of the loch, sought 
out my boat, and rowed you to this place — a 
cave wherein there is left at least one prophet who 
has not bowed the knee to Baal. That is four days 
ago. I knew that you would live. You have Uved, 
you will become strong again. Are you a Catholic ? ' 

1 told him that I had been brought up in that 
religion, though I had had but few opportunities to 
practise it. ' So it must be,' he continued, * until 
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the evil day be passed. But the Lord has raised 
up a King, and the triumph of the truth is a hand. 
You have been preserved, my son, from the waters, 
to help and to share the triumph. From your 
dress I take you to be a chief, or the son of a chief, 
and of the tribe of Clanronald.' 

I told him my name. 'The son of a good 
servant of the Holy Church. I knew him once. I was 
studying at Douay, he was in the army of the King 
of France. It was after the rising of *' 15." I am 
the more drawn to you for this. But I gather from 
words that have escaped you in your illness that you 
have been also in the waters of affliction.' I did not 
take his meaning. * You have had a great disap- 
pointment,' he continued, and then paused. I felt, 
though my eyes were closed, that he looked me 
through and through. His words set up the move- 
ment of a vague trouble within me, but it came to 
nothing clear, and I was silent. 

* Well, be that as it may, my son, the past is past, 
it cannot return. You have been born again in the 
baptism of the waters, which well-nigh overwhelmed 
you, to a new life ; your life shall henceforth be a 
mission — the restoration of the true King, and 
through him of the true Church.' I felt that he 
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bad risen, for his words seemed to fall on me like 

cold stones from a great height. ' I have besought 

for you the special protection of Saint Andrew. 

The life that rises again within you is not your own. 

It belongs to Scotland, to the King, to the Church. 

To that great cause I commit you, in the Name of 

the Most High God.' 

It was as if bars of iron were pressing me in 
on every side. In a sort of helpless terror I 
opened my eyes. They were drawn at once to his, 
which pierced me as if they were two spears of fire. 
I felt my limbs moving under me, and, my eyes 
still held as by a spell to his, I rose on my knees — 
not knowing what I did — and bent under him. 
He made a sign of the cross above me, and laid his 
hand upon my head. The touch of it turned me 
dizzy, and with a groan I sank back upon the 
heather bed, and lost my senses. 
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CHAPTEE V 

Every day my strength grew. The priest tended me 
with great care and kindness, rarely speaking, and 
then only to give me directions or bid me eat. 
Sometimes women would come to the cave, and 
leave eggs, milk, oaten- cakes, and the like. His 
company became familiar to me, though I ever felt 
a certain fear and sinking of the spirit when he was 
near me. At times, by his bidding, I would kneel 
with him at his prayers ; and he gave me some 
simple instructions which enabled me in some 
degree to follow them, though I had not the Latin 
speech — at least only such fragments of it as the 
teaching of a priest, whom we had once housed for 
a year or two at Glenshallachan when I was a boy, 
had left in my memory. 

I remember well the first day in which I was 
able to go beyond the mouth of the cave. It was a 
bright spring morning, the sun shining through the 
white mists as they rose from the loch and 

K 
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wandered away over the tops of the steep hills. I 
saw that the cave was formed among the rocks on 
one side of a long loch, girt on every side by great 
mountains. I remember watching the quaint ways 
of some rabbits among the stones and the twinkle 
of the light on the water with a child's delight. 

And then there came stealing over me a strange 
feeling as if something was calling me across the 
mountain on the other side, and it made tears 
come to my eyes. And often this feeling would 
come upon me, but I had no strength to climb 
down the steep face of the rocks. Gradually, how- 
ever, I was able to move slowly about, much hin- 
dered by the weakness of my arm, a weakness 
which, indeed, has never wholly left it, as I found 
more than once to my cost in future days when I 
was in the service of the King of France. 

At last, rousing me one morning before light, 
the priest proposed that I should accompany him 
to Mass. I wondered where his altar would be 
in that wild country ; but I rose and followed him, 
guided only by the faint fore-glow of the dawn. 

He drew a shallop-boat from a rocky hole by the 
water side, and placing a small box containing the 
sacred vessels within it, lie rowed softly along the 
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loch. I could see as we went the light of one or 
two fires at long intervals upon the opposite side. 
* These are,' he whispered, ' the encampments of the 
enemy ; they have been here for two days, but my 
faithful people must not be denied the blessing of 
the Holy Sacrifice.' 

After rowing about two miles, he landed under a 
steep bank of rocks thick with birches and hazels. 
It was on the same side as the camp fires, but under 
a projecting point. He brought me to a great flat 
rock, scarce three feet above the level of the water. 
There he placed the vessels and the small wooden 
crucifix. This done, I watching the while with silent 
surprise, he lit a great torch he had brought with him, 
and held it high. For a moment a red glare mingled 
with the grey dawn, and then he put the flame out. 

' My son,' says he, handing me the torch and a 
tinder-box, * have this ready, and at the elevation 
light it and hold it high in your hands.' Then he 
went on rapidly with the service of the Mass, the 
dawn not yet fully risen over the hills. 

I could not fail to be deeply moved. The silence 
of the hill-girt water broken only by the low chant 
of the tall figure beside me, the great shapes of the 
mountains slowly looming out of the darkness like 

K 2 
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vast attendant beings, and in the midst the trans- 
action of that awful Mystery, wherein the seen 
blends with the unseen world, made a spectacle 
which I shall never forget. 

At a sign from the priest I lit the torch ; and as 
he raised high the Sacred Host, I flared it forth for a 
minute and then extinguished it. I seemed to hear a 
rustle on the other side of the loch and a sound as of a 
deep drawn moan. The lake was beginning to glisten 
grey, like a dim shroud, when the service ended; 

He again entered the boat, and it gUded softly 
to the other side, directly opposite the rock altar. 
As we landed, I discerned through the stones and 
bracken a company of some score of people kneel- 
ing on a small square of sward, rough, wild-looking 
men with bent heads, women with pleading eyes, 
contrasting strangely with their hard-drawn fea- 
tures, and some children looking round them with 
a childish curiosity checked by awe. 

The priest advanced, and after speaking a few 
words of spiritual counsel in their native tongue, 
gave them his blessing, and they rose. He whispered 
hurriedly to the grown men, who followed his words 
with kindling eyes. The children ran behind their 
mothers and clutched their gowns in evident fear of 
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the tall black man. Again he entered the boat 
and reached the cave. The camp fires had gone out, 
and the mountain peaks were flushed with crimson. 

I must tell you one other scene of my sojourn 
in the priest's cave, partly because it will help you 
lads to understand the way in which brave and 
faithful men kept up the light of our religion in 
these dark times, partly because only thus can I 
explain one reason why the priest had such a hold 
of me, and partly because this, which I am about to 
relate, brought me back again in a strange manner 
to a remembrance of the past. I suppose it must 
have been about a fortnight after my rescue. I 
was now, save for the wound in my arm, and a 
readiness to weary, quite restored to my bodily 
health. But my mind was still weak — in a blank 
as to all that had happened before the wild rush 
and the water. I tried often to get behind that 
memory, but I always seemed to come to a black 
wall which shut me out from the past. 

One day indeed, as I sat by the cave in the still 
of the evening, that feeling of which I have told 
you as of something calling on me over the oppo- 
site mountain came very strong upon me. Then 
there fell upon my ear the lonely cry of a peewit. 
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At once a turmoil of confused fancies arose within 
me, and, impelled still by the sense of the call, I 
suddenly rose and set out along the loch side. 

I had stumbled on some miles, when a sensation 
of B> force pvUing me from behind, which had for some 
distance distressed me, grew so urgent that I could 
not resist it. I turned and made my way back to the 
cave. I found the priest standing at the entrance, 
with a very intent look in his eyes fixed upon me. 

* My son,' he said, and his voice sounded hollow, 
* you have wandered too far to-night ; this must 
not be again,' and with that he fell into silence, 
as he made ready a supper, and did not speak 
again that night. When the feeling of the call 
returned, I found myself without the will to 
obey it. And truly in every matter I felt that I 
was in a kind of bondage to my deKverer — a bond- 
age not always unwilling, for in my state at that 
time, and indeed in my memory of the man now, 
the bravery and devotion with which he fulfilled 
his sacred ministry put something of respect and 
admiration into my fear. 

Well then, one day he bade me come with him 
on the loch. The soldiers, he told me, as I rowed 
him along, for I was now able to use the oars, had 
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been withdrawn. The forces both of the Prince 
and of the Duke were gathering for a great combat 
in the region of Inverness. Please God there would 
be a signal victory for the right. Meanwhile, there 
had been much skirmishing about the chain of forts, 
and this day their fellows were bringing some of the 
Macdonalds of the Glenaladale district to be laid to 
rest in the green island of Lochshiel. 

So we rowed down the loch, some distance past 
the rock altar, and came upon a small island, set 
bright green in the blue water, with black crosses 
on its slope, and a rough -hewn stone chapel on its 
summit. There a strange sight met my gaze. From 
the mainland, which was but some fifty yards from 
the island, boats were putting off, containing the 
bodies of the dead clansmen shrouded in their plaids. 
As each boat left the bank the company there chanted 
or rather moaned a weird lament. This was answered 
by those on the island, when the boat reached its 
shore, and the dead freight was borne out. Thus 
rising and falling with the wind, this weird anti- 
phon was borne from side to side — the echoes 
carrying on its notes to the mountains and pro- 
longing them into vanishing sighs. The priest 
brought me to the chapel. At one end of it was a 
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bare stone altar and a roughly carved stone figure 
of the Cross ; beside it was a copper bell, worn 
green with age, kept secure, as I afterwards 
learned, in that lonely place by no chain but that of 
a curse which threatened any who should remove it. 

I assisted the Priest in preparing the altar for a 
burial Mass. Then he bade me toll the bell. At 
the sound, a silence fell upon the island, and with 
slow and measured tread and bent heads the 
clansmen bore their dead comrades into the chapel 
and laid them in order on the rough floor. The 
Mass said, they were again in silence removed to two 
long graves dug in the grass outside. He followed 
them, and the clansmen ranging themselves around 
him, the priest committed the dead to the dust. 
As he did so, a heavy mist fell upon the loch, and 
covered us with a vast white shroud. When the 
voice ceased, the weird lament broke forth again, 
and sounded the drearier through the encompass- 
ing cloud. 

As I stood watching and entranced by the 
strangeness of the scene at some distance from the 
graves, I noticed the long grass near me move, as 
if some animal were crawling under it. Then I 
saw a head look cautiously up. It was red, and 
the eyes gazed eagerly at me. I knew the face. 
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All at once the black wall in my mind seemed 
to give way, and a tumult of memories swept over it. 
The mourners became dim shadows in the mist ; 
chapel and island vanished ; I was in my room at 
the fort, and these eyes were looking up at me, for 
tliey were Jamie's. The face of Dorothy rose before 
me — bringing back the crushing pain of the loss of 
her. Once more I had her letter before me ; once 
more its words chased through my bewildered 
brain. 

It was the work of a moment, for I was still 
standing looking at the prostrate Jamie, when 
I knew that a change had come over me. Fifteen 
days ago the thought of m; loss had rushed in 
upon me like water at the opening of a sluice, and 
had stayed there boiling and raging until it bore 
me along with its madness. Now, in its revival, 
it rushed in again. For a moment the anguish 
was keen, but then it swept out of me, and I 
was left desolate but calm. Desolate as if the 
torrent had purged me clean of all the stuflf of 
life —its memories, hopes, purposes; but calm — 
as if I were watching the torrent-bed from the 
bank. I have never since felt the sense of such a 
cold, still dreariness. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Then Jamie's hoarse voice broke in upon my deso- 
lation. * Mister Ian, are ye safe and wi' freends ? ' 
I had no curiosity even to know how he came to be 
there, and answered bitterly — ' I am in a prison- 
house, Jamie ; but it is better so, I have no wish to 
escape.' 

The good creature, witless of figures of speech, 
took me at my word, without questioning. ' Escape 
ye sail ! ' he muttered. His long strong arms 
gripped me round. I made no resistance, I had 
strength neither of will nor of body. In a moment, 
but all with the silence of some great feline animal, 
he had plunged into the loch. My head went under ; 
and as the cold of the water came over me, I par- 
tially lost my senses, I merely felt a hand grasp my 
hair, and a mighty strength drag me through the 
water. I have told you that the island was not 
over fifty yards from the mainland, and Jamie's 
powerful swimming soon covered the distance. The 
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mist had fallen so thick that we could not see the 
island when we landed, and no one could have 
observed us from it. 

Giving me scarce time to get my breath again 
the faithful creature, breathing hard with his effort 
and the stress of a determined resolution, once 
more seized me, and, hoisting me on his back as if 
I had been a child, hurried along the edge of the 
water. On we went, the wail of the lament still 
sounding in my ears, till it died away in the distance. 
After a course of perhaps two miles, Jamie at last 
gave way and fell. 

There was a pause of a few minutes as he got 
his breath and bathed his head in a stream. ' Can 
ye walk, sir ? ' he asked. I said that I would try, 
and we went on slowly for a mile or two in silence. 
The mist lifted somewhat, and we could see the 
shapes of the hills. Jamie stopped and looked about 
him. ' I think I mind a shielin' up yon corry,' he 
says, and we trudged on again. Ere long we found 
that his memory had not failed him. 

We reached a lonely hut, doubtless a shepherd's, 
of rough stones, with a turf and heather roof. We 
entered it, and found the floor strewn with brackens. 
They were quite dry, for though the rain was heavy 
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outside, the weather up to now had been fine and 
clear. I sank down exhausted upon the floor. Jamie 
looked round the shieling, muttering to himself, 
then he pounced upon a bundle of twigs, left dry in 
the corner. He took two of them, and rubbed them 
hard together. I remember watching him with a 
curious intentness, for men in a mental vacancy 
are intent on the merest trifles. At last, after 
infinite pains, he got a spark, which kindled a bunch 
of dry bracken in his hand, and soon we had a cheery 
fire crackling in our shelter. The resources of the 
mighty pockets did not fail us even here, for with 
a sly smile the good creature produced a lump of 
scone and a square of some meat. Both were 
sadly sodden with the water, but the fiire soon made 
them eatable, and we dined upon them with relish. 
Cheered by the warmth of the fire and by the 
food, Jamie set his tongue going, and babbled to me 
of his adventures. I learned that after my flight 
from the room, he had waited * sair dumfoonered,' 
as he said, expecting my return. As I did not come 
back within an hour, he started in pursuit of me ; 
and for all these days the dear faithful soul had 
been over the mountain and through the glens in 
search of me. He had no hint whither I had gone. 
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and I suppose anyone but a ' natural ' would have 
given up the pursuit as hopeless. 

But when Jamie's mind was set on his master's 
service the thought of giving up could never cross it. 
And if wits failed him, he had an instinct which was 
indeed surer. It may be that the Disposer of all 
the fortunes finds it better to work His will through 
men's instinct of such simple souls than through the 
more conceited brains of cleverer folk. Be that as it 
may, for all his idiocy Jamie had found his way to 
me. "Wandering by Lochshiel he had seen the 
preparations for the burial, and, moved more by 
curiosity than by any hope of finding me there, he 
had crossed to the island in one of the boats. 

* I hadna set foot on the ground,' he continued, 
* before I saw ye through them a'. And eh, but I was 
feared when I saw the white o' your bonny face an' 
the rovin' of your e'en. An' I says to mysel', " It's 
illwi' the lad whaur he is, he maun come wi' me." 
And so I jist gruppit ye as I whiles did when ye were 
a bairn in ane o' yer tantrums. And noo. Mister 
Ian, I kenna the way in an' oot of it a' ; but I ken 
weel that there's somethin' agee betwixt you and — 
anither. But bygones is bygones, and a man canna 
baith walk a stae brae an' aye glower at the stane? 
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that hae trippit him, so we'll e'en tak heart an' gang 
our ways back to the braw Heilandmen an' the 
bonnie Prince an' the brave skirlin' of the pipes. 
An' they'll hoist their bonnets at the sicht o' ye ; for 
you fechtin' at the forts is the clash o' the camp ; 
so bygones for the brownies, says I, and the comin' 
days for men.' 

And then he broke out into a rollicking song 
of Prince Charlie he had picked up with the army. 
The cheer of his words, the merry though sadly 
cracked ring of his voice, and, above all, the brave 
twinkle of his honest eyes, seemed once more to 
rouse the love of life within me. And as it rose I 
felt myself again, and springing up I seized Jamie 
as I was used to do as a noisy lad, and shook him by 
the hair. He laughed loud in a way that would have 
made all the dolours of the world dance, and says to 
me, ' Hoot awa' wi' yer antics, Maister Ian, for I've 
telt ye oft lang syne that the hairs o' my heid have 
feelins', though, deed puir laddies, it's a puir pickle 
o' brains they hae to feed on.' 

Then he lay down on the bracken, chuckling 
with glee. I lay down beside him, and soon fell into 
a sound and healthy sleep. 

I was wakened by the cheery noise of his 
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whistling. Eefreshed by sleep, our clothes dried 
by the fire, and our spirits gladdened by the sun, 
which was shining brightly and making the stones 
on the opposite side of the loch flash like sparks, I 
rose with the feeling of a new life in me. The 
thought of Dorothy did indeed for a moment 
depress me, but for that happy morning at least I 
had the strength to put it from me. A life preserved 
like mine could not be spent in vain regrets. And 
as for the mission to which the black priest (for 
this, as Jamie told me, was his name far and wide 
in the West Highlands) had committed me, the 
remembrance of it, I must confess, brought only a 
delight at my present freedom from the control of 
that dark and masterful spirit. 

With a blither heart, therefore, than I had 
known for many days we took a track up the corry 
and then down a long glen towards Ardgour. I 
was eager to find myself in the army again, and 
to explain my sudden disappearance. I little sus- 
pected what was to befall me ere the sun had set. 

Once we had fairly set ourselves to the toil of 
the walk, I was annoyed to feel again the sensation 
of some force pulling me back from behind. I tried 
to think it was a mere fancy, but soon its effect on 
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my pace was too real for that. Doubtless, so once 
more I reasoned, it is the result of some bruise or 
muscular weakness, but there was no one place in all 
my body to which I could fix the perplexing feeling. 
It grew stronger, so that at times I was compelled 
to stop. 

* Eh, Maister Ian,' Jamie would say, * for a' yer 
speerit, it's but weakly ye are. But gang canny, 
laddie, there's nae red-coats on thae hills, I'm 
thinkin' there's a braw feast o' them for the corbies 
in the muirs of Inverness.' The strain grew upon 
me, so that I could scarce endure to move. It 
killed all the brave hopes of the morning, and bred 
instead of them a sickening sense of helplessness. 
At last Jamie, noticing my strait, called a halt. * Ye 
best bide quiet a wee, sir, and tak a forenoon nap.' 

We lay down on the heather. The day was very 
still, the stillness that can be felt only among great 
hills. Suddenly, for me at least, it was broken. 
I heard a sound, first faint, then stronger, until it 
seemed to fill my ears. It was the humming noise 
of the cave ! I rose upon my elbows ; the wide 
waste of glen and mountain stretched around me, 
and no living being was to be seen. Then to my 
distraught gaze a figure seemed to shape itself 
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before me, tall and black, and then — I shudder now 
to think of it —in the clear light of day, two coal- 
black eyes flashed out upon me. A long arm rose, 
and beckoned me. 

It was the black priest, and he was calling me. 
I stood up in a daze. Jamie was on his feet beside 
me : ' Lord save us, sir ! ' he whispered in a fear, *is't 
a bogle ? ' I tottered forward a pace or two, follow- 
ing the eyes and the arm. ' For God's sake, sir,* said 
Jamie, seizing me by the arm, ^ baud still, and pit 
up a prayer ! ' But again I stumbled forward, the 
awful vision before me, and the sense of an irre- 
sistible power dragging me. * He is calKng me,' 
I gasped, 'I cannot stay. I am coming; I am 
coming ! ' My brain reeled, the pressure grew, I ^ 
broke into a run. 

At this, Jamie, in a terror as strong as my own, 
sprang upon me and tried to throw me down. But 
the power that was over me seemed to fill me with 
a madman's strength, and I ran on with the poor 
panic-stricken creature hanging upon me. Then 
the stress of the attracting force fighting the resist- 
ance of his dead weight maddened rae. * I tell you 
I must go,' I shouted ; * let me be.' Still he clung 
to me. * Let go, you devil ! ' I screamed, and sud- 
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denly twisting myself loose, I raised my clenched 
fist and felled him to the ground. For a second, 
as the blow fell, he turned his eyes upon me ... . 
My God ! can I ever forget that look ? I pray 
that it may not meet me at the Judgment Day. 
Devotion, terror, bewilderment, and the crushing 
anguish of a faithful soul struck by the master he 
would die to serve, all these were gathered in the 
moment's glance of the upturned, wild, beseeching 
eyes. . . . Forgive me, forgive me, for I knew 
not what I did ! . . . 

He fell at once. I know not whether it was the 
blow itself, or the thought of the hand that struck 
it, which stunned him, but he did not rise again. 
Freed from his dragging weight, I plunged forward 
with nothing in my sight but the beckoning arm 
and the coal-black eyes. Down the corry again I 
tore, and past the shieling, without thought of the 
light of hope that had dawned there in the morning. 
The vision guided me along the water-side, then 
it suddenly appeared on the opposite bank and 
vanished. I saw the rocks of the cave. *I am 
coming ! I am coming ! ' I shouted aloud. A boat 
put out, and I waited for it, trembling with exhaus- 
tion and dread. I watched its rapid course across, 
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it touched the stones at my feet. The black priest 
rose, and laying down the oars, stepped quickly 
ashore. The coal-black eyes were still gleaming, 
but his face was very white and drawn, and he 
breathed hard, as if spent by some strong effort. 

I flung myself in a half- faint at his feet. A hand 
was laid on my head, and the hollow voice sounded 
above me : 'It is the will of God. You have done 
well to come back, my son, but you are wearied. 
Eise, and let us cross the water.' I remember 
nothing more, until I found myself again on the 
heather couch in the gloom of the cave, the crucifix 
before me on the wall. The priest was lying on 
the floor, prostrate on his face. The last glimmer 
of the sun wandered over the mountain before me, 
and went out. A cold breath of night crept into 
the cave. I shuddered, and turned my face to 
the heather with a heavy groan. 



V % 
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CHAPTER VII 

Next day I was too stiff and tired and listless to 
move, and kept to my couch. The priest plied 
me with light food and aqua vitse. All day, 
though still looking white and worn, he moved 
about, plainly in a state of great excitement. At 
one time he would kneel in his corner, and his 
thin lips move in an energy of prayer ; at another, 
he would pace the cave, reciting Psalms in the Latin 
tongue, with a low and rapid voice, more especially, 
I remember, the long Psalm ' Exurgat Deus.' 

Then he would leave the cave at intervals and 
return, continuing his praying and reciting till 
the night fell. Comparing the time afterwards, I 
learned that this must have been the day before, or 
the day itself, of the great and disastrous fight of 
Culloden Moor. All his movements I watched 
intently, though I neither knew nor cared to know 
their meaning. I remember perceiving a change in 
my feelings towards him. There was no longer the 
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old fear so much as a sense which I can only 
describe as one of a mere abandonment to him. 

Long afterwards, during my sojourn at Paris, I 
learned much from the physicians whom I met 
there, and to whom I related some of this part 
of my story, of the mysterious power which the 
wills of some men have over the minds, and, 
indeed, bodies pf others. And thus I can now 
partially understand my state during this strange 
period of my life, the period which ever fills my 
memory with the darkest recollections. I now 
know that I had fallen under the sway of this 
man's masterful will. I do not think he knew 
the nature of his power, nay, I am convinced that 
he used it, without reflecting, as a mere help in 
what he sincerely believed to be the service of God. 

A naturally dark and gloomy soul, he had 
lived a long life of peril and privation, without the 
solace of home or of companionship, a wanderer 
from his youth in caves and dens of the rocks, 
drinking in the spirit of the wild hills, dark waters, 
and waste moors of our Highlands ; practising there 
the most mysterious rites of his religion, his body 
worn with fast and vigil, his mind morbid and 
intense, his whole nature now fixed on the one 
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vision of the restoration of the rightful King, and 
through him, as he hoped, of the old Church. He 
believed, I am sure, that my young life and bodily 
strength had been miraculously given to him to be 
used in some way, that would hereafter be shown, 
for the furtherance of his ends. He riveted his 
power on me only because he saw in it the will of 
God. And certainly he had for the time broken 
my will. 

The next day I was in body sound and well 
again. The letter of Dorothy was open before my 
mind ; it saddened me, but aroused none of the old 
tumult. The memory of my blow and of Jamie's 
look brought a sharper pang, especially as a con- 
viction held me that he was dead. But I confessed 
the deed to the priest. He sighed and muttered 
that the Divine ways were beyond understanding, 
and gave me absolution. I could not indeed forget 
the blow or the letter ; they took the spring of 
joy out of me. I cannot recall in these days a 
single smile, a single ray of happiness. My life 
can only be described in one single word — sub- 
mission. So long as the will that had shattered 
mine was over me, there was no joy, no desire, no 
hope, no prayer. I simply obeyed. Life other- 
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wise was a blank. Only there was no resistance ; 
I was a slave, I suppose, but a willing slave. 
Soon there came the chance of showing my obedi- 
ence in service. 

Some two or three days later, I think it must 
have been the night of the 19th or 20th of April, 
the black priest rose soon after midnight in a 
great agitation. I thought perhaps he had re- 
ceived news of the expected battle. But I rarely 
spoke to him unless he first spoke to me, and I 
asked no questions. He went out into the darkness 
muttering excitedly to himself. 

About midday he returned, and saying nothing 
to me, flung himself upon his knees. I heard no 
words. He prostrated himself upon the ground 
before his crucifix, and still remained apparently 
speechless. Then he raised his arms wearily over 
his head. 1 could see the lines of pain furrow his 
white face; he cast his eyes up to the roof, but 
the fire was gone out of them, and in its place was 
a look of almost hopeless pleading. 

Then his voice rose in fragments of the Latin 
Psalter, the words thrown out as it were in spasms : 

' Ut quid, Deus, repulisti in finem : iratus est 
furor tuus super oves pascuee tuse ? 
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* Usquequo, Deus, improperabit inimicus ? 
Irritat adversarius nomen tuum in finem ? ' * 

Then there was a pause, I saw that he was 
shaken by sobs. 

' Et ego ad te, Domine, clamavi/ rose the voice 
again, now spent in force. 

* Qaare, Domine, repulisti orationem meam ? 
avertisti a me faciem tuam ? 

* In me transierunt irsB tusB : et terrores tui 
conturbaverunt me.' ^ 

As I saw and heard this strong spirit torn with 
grief, I felt for a moment the sense of my awe of 
him pass into a mighty pity. But it was only for 
a moment. He rose and came to me, the dark 
eyes flashing again out of the white worn face. 

' The army of the Lord,* he said quietly, ' has 
been utterly scattered. It is His will, we must 
bend to it. The times are not yet. I have met 
this morning some of the Clanranald in their flight. 

^ * God, wherefore art Thou absent from us so long ? why 
is Thy wrath so hot against the sheep of Thy pasture ? God, 
how long, how long shall the adversary do this dishonour, how 
long shall the enemy blaspheme Thy name ? ' 

*Unto Thee have I cried, Lord.' *Lord, why abhorrest 
Thou my soul, and hidest Thy face from me. Thy wrathful dis- 
pleasure goeth over me, and the fear of Thee hath undone me.* 
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The Prince is a fugitive and in danger, they will 
compass him in on every side. My son, your 
mission has come ; it is home in upon me that you 
are called to gus^rd his safety. I have a conviction 
that to-night, or early to-morrow, he will try to 
cross to Lochiel's country, near Fort Elizabeth. 
The enemy are quartered there in strength, alert for 
him. You know the place, you must prevent them ; 
I will contrive the means. Be ready at my return.' 
And with that he went out. 

In about an hour he returned. * The plan is 
given to me,' he said. ' I have seen some of 
Glenaladale's men, they bear out my conviction 
that the Prince will be near Port Elizabeth to- 
night and seek a crossing to these parts. The 
attention of the garrison must be diverted. It is 
for you, my son, to obtain an entrance to the fort, 
you know its ins and outs.' 

Here he took from a wooden box a long black 
cloak, with a loose cape, like a cowl. * You will wear 
this, it will give you the appearance of a priest. 
The officer commanding the station is sick, and his 
wife is with him. She is known to be of our religion. 
She has moreover a maid in her service, known to 
me as a faithful daughter. You will crave speech 
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with the maid at nightfall. If, as I believe, your 
disguise will not bar you, for a priest has been 
known to visit her and her mistress, you will see 
her. Give her at once this note' — he placed a 
small folded paper in my hand — ' she will then 
conduct you to the commander's room. You will 
bind and gag him, or ' — and his voice fell — ' deal 
otherwise with him as you see fit. She will under- 
take his wife. 

' You will then, and if this plan fail, of which I 
have little fear, you will from the first, contrive such 
means as you can to give an entrance to your friends 
into the fort, for fifteen of Glenaladale's men will 
go with you and lie in ambush for your signal. 
Another will lie in wait for the Prince in the place 
where he has reason to expect to find him. His 
Eoyal Highness will then cross by way of the fort, 
which will divert suspicion ; if not, in the power- 
lessness of the actual garrison, for most of the 
soldiers are in parties on the hills, he will be able 
to cross safely elsewhere. And may God, in whose 
cause you go, give you strength and wisdom.' 

He spoke in a firm, decided voice, as if he 
were a general commanding his officers. His very 
decisiveness seemed to me a promise of success. I 
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have often since reflected how full was his scheme 
of diCBculties, and, indeed, improbabilities. But I 
had then no care for reflection, I had but to obey. 
And when the path of this obedience brought me 
to an adventure such as my nature loved and my 
recovered strength longed for, I rose to it with 
eagerness. He put the long black cloak into my 
hands, and led me to the head of the loch. There 
I found the fifteen sturdy MacDonalds, who met 
the black priest with every sign of respect and 
awe. My companions and I greeted one another 
silently ; one of them gave me a pistol and short 
claymore, and we started on our attempt. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The country was familiar to the men, and the 
night was yet young, when we saw the lights of 
the fort flickering on the narrow strip of water 
before us. Two of our party had hasted ahead, 
and by some means procured a boat, manned by 
three fishermen, who seemed to have more fear 
than liking for the clansmen. 

Here I took the command, and in one detail I 
ventured to vary my instructions. The wall of the 
fort on one side rose straight from the water. It 
was high tide, and I knew that it would be easy to 
scale it from the boat. I had often done it when, as 
I thought with some chagrin, I was myself in posses- 
sion of the place. The rest of my device the story 
will tell. Bowing silently, we soon reached the wall. 
The lights were still bright, but the night was 
dark. There was, as I expected, no sentry on the 
water side. I bade the men land the one who was 
to find the Prince and return at once, in all speed 
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and silence, to the shadow of the wall, and remain 
there in the boat for my signal. 

Then wrapping the cloak about me, and standing 
on the broad back of one of our crew, I leapt Kghtly 
over the wall, and found myself in the courtyard of 
the fort, opposite the private door which opened to 
the quarters of the commanding officer. I knocked 
softly but distinctly, trusting that whoever opened 
would suppose that I had satisfied the guard at 
the gate. The door was at once opened by a 
serving-woman with a light in her hand. She 
looked somewhat surprised as her eyes fell upon 
my priestly guise. 

* Is it the physician ? ' she asked, speaking, of 
course, in Gaelic. I resolved to venture on the 
great probability that this was no other than the 
maid of whom the priest had spoken. I made no 
reply to her question, but, holding my folded paper 
to the light, asked her if she knew the writing. She 
did, and at once dropped me a low courtesy, looking 
the while somewhat afraid. * Then,' I said, * let me 
stand within while you read it.' I gave her the letter, 
and softly closed the door and watched her face. 

It was broad and heavy, with strongly marked 
features and deep-set blue eyes. The expression 
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was too sinister to be pleasant, but there was a 
look of dogged fidelity which somewhat redeemed 
it. As she read, spelling out the words with 
difficulty, lines of anxiety gathered on her brow. 
She turned her head from me in plain distress and 
seemed to be debating with herself. 

Then she sighed heavily and muttered half- 
aloud, * Oh, it is cruel that his call should reach me 
now : but come it has, I must obey him.' The words 
seemed to me a strange echo of my own relations 
with the black priest. Then, as if nerving herself 
for a painful task, she crossed herself, and after 
muttering a prayer to the saints, turned to me and 
said, * Then come with me, and softly, for the 
mistress is not yet to bed, she is waiting for the 
doctor, the colonel's wound is worse.' 

I followed her up a narrow staircase, familiar, 
of course, to me, and entered the large room. It was 
the room in which I had read the letter of Dorothy. 
The whole scene rushed back to my mind, and for 
a moment the memory quite unmanned me. 

* Stay here a moment,' said the woman, * I will 
see that all is ready and comeback to you,' and she 
passed through the door at the other end. It led, I 
knew, to two small bedrooms, the one of which 
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opened into the other. I was thus left alone in the 
darkness. 

It was a sore trial; the thought of Dorothy 
came over me even more urgently than at any time 
since I had rushed from that very place at the pain 
of it. I almost lost my nerve, but the step of the 
maid restored it. * Hush,' she whispered, * he is 
sleeping ; and my lady also is in a restless sleep in 
this further room. Do your work with him, I will 
keep her door.' 

I stepped forward. Then she looked at me, a 
strange fierceness passing for the moment over her 
heavy face. ' And remember,' she said, * if you lay 
a finger of harm on hevy I will kill you,' and a knife 
glittered in the light of her candle. This desperate 
word, hissed out so unexpectedly at such a moment, 
set me so intent on my guard that I had no place 
for other thoughts. 

We entered the first bedroom together. She let 
me see for a moment clearly the place of the bed, 
and passed on through the door into the second 
room, carrying the light with her. In the darkness 
I could only distinguish the dim form on the bed, 
and hear his regular breathing. I crept to the 
bedside, ready to throw a pillow round the head and 
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then bind it and his arms together with a stout 
cord which I had brought with me. But I was 
disturbed by voices at the inner door, the words 
were in Gaelic : * Nay, my lady,' I heard the harsh 
voice of the serving- woman say, * bide still for but 
a minute, it is not long before they will be ready.' 

I could not distinguish a reply, only the sound 
of a vehement whisper. * Then pass ye shall not ! ' 
rose again the harsh voice desperately.- There was 
the noise of a slight scuffle, and of a fall of glass. 
There was no time to be lost, I had already moved 
the pillow and the cord was ready. At once I 
shpped the pillow over the sleeping man's face, 
passed the cord over it, carried it round his arms, 
and held him as in a noose. It was the work of a 
minute. There was a low, stifled cry but no resist- 
ance. I was on the point of securing the legs by a 
loop of the cord, when the inner door swung open. 

' There is some foul play' said a voice which 
even in my tension stayed my hand and made me 
tremble. A woman, clad in a long white gown, her 
dark hair falling loose over her shoulders, strode into 
the room. She held a small lamp in her hand, and 
its light fell upon a white face with flaming eyes. 

* Who is here ? ' she said, in a low steady voice. 
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as she flashed a glance round the room. I crouched 
into the curtain of the bed ; I dared not meet her 
gaze, for — it was Dorothy ! 

A sickening sense of shame came over me. To 
meet her for the first time then and there ! I 
waited, the cord still in my hand, feeling, I confess, 
like a guilty cur awaiting punishment. It came, 
sharp and strong. 

* Who is here ? ' she repeated, advancing towards 
the bed. The light of her lamp fell upon me. She 
seemed to have no sense of fear. ' Drop that cord 
instantly,' she said, and I dropped it on the bed. 
Then she swung round; the serving-woman had 
entered behind her. 

' Fetch a knife, quick,' she said in Gaelic, * you 
will find it on my table, and cut the knot.' But, 
as I told you, the woman had a knife ready to hand. 
In a moment she had cut the cords, and the figure 
in the bed moved, but did not seem to waken. 

' Now keep an eye on this wretch.' Dorothy 
stood still, seeming to me, in her white robe, like 
an avenging angel. The woman glided round the 
bed, and stood at my side, and hissed again, ' Ee- 
member, touch her, and I will kill you,' I did not 
move, 

M 
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Dorothy stepped a pace nearer and turned her 
lamp full upon my bent face. ' You coward,' she 

said, * how dare What ! It cannot be ! ' Then 

she paused. * Ian ! you ! ' The first word in 
surprise, the second in a withering scorn. I could 
not speak. 

' Is this your friendship ? ' she continued, the 
words cutting me like knives, *to sneak into a sick 
room by night, to try by treachery to trap a wounded 
soldier in his bed ! The father was wont to meet 
his enemies on the open heath, in honest fight. 
It is left to the son to steal them when they are 
sick by bribing faithless menials ! ' 

The serving- woman stepped forward. ' That sail 
ye not say twice ! ' she said, in her strange tone 
of excitement. Dorothy, holding her head high, 
calmly repeated the words, "faithless menials." 
Wait a moment, and I will trust you to call the 
guard ; and you,' turning again to me, ' lay down 
your arms.' 

I dropped my pistol and short claymore on the 
ground. * Pick them up and take them away,' she 
said to the serving- woman. *Tell the sentries to 
rouse the men, to guard the fort, and prevent a 
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BurprisG. I will deal with this — priest,' this with 
a short, scornful laugh. 

The woman took my weapons, and Dorothy 
followed her to the door. *I will show that you 
were false, my lady,' she said. * Then show it,' says 
Dorothy, locking the door behind her, and putting 
the key in her breast. 

She moved straight to the bed, ignoring me. 
'Dear Edward,' she said, her voice changing to 
softness, ' are you hurt ? ' But Colonel Mainwar- 
ing was still sleeping, and breathing steadily. * To 
God and His guarding saints be thanks,' she said. 

Then laying one hand upon his head, still hold- 
ing the lamp in the other, she looked across at me. 
* My God,' she muttered to herself, * that it should 
come to this ! ' The hardness had gone out of her 
tone, and I ventured to look up, inwardly entreating 
her mercy, but still speechless. I think she sawjthe 
prayer in my eyes, for she said more gently, * So, 
Ian, this is our first meeting.' 

* Dorothy,' I said, my voice low and broken, * let 
me explain, it is not so bad as it seems.' * Then 
come to the other room, lest we disturb him, the 
draught may soon lose its power.' She led the 

M 2 
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way to the inner room, set the lamp on the table, 
and stood waiting. 

' Well ? * she said. There was the sound of 
hurried steps on the stones without. I lost my first 
sense of shame. I knew how much appearances 
were against me, and as rapidly as I could I told her 
how I came to be there. At the mention of the Prince 
she interrupted me. ' Is he near us, and in danger ? 
Can I help him ? ' 

* It is too late,' I said, for voices were now min- 
gling with the steps without. ' We must leave him to 
his own resources and the help of God.* Her lips 
moved for a moment in prayer, and I finished my 
short story. 

' At least,' she said, ' it is not as I thought. I 
am thankful that your hand was stayed from 
injuring my poor husband.' Then the sharp report 
of a musket startled the night. It roused within 
me again the spirit of my adventure, and almost 
forgetting where I was, I moved to the door. ' Nay,' 
said Dorothy, quickly ; ' you have said it is too late 
to help the Prince, you are a prisoner.' 

For a moment the soldier's energy struggled 
within me ; the firing had now become frequent. 
I sprang to the window. A moon had risen ; I 
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could see a boat moving quickly across the water, 
the shots pursuing it. I saw that it was hopeless 
to attempt anything, and I turned to Dorothy again. 
* I need not ask you for your word of honour,' she 
said, quietly holding out her hand. * It is given,' 
said I, and kneeling down I kissed the hand. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The sound of the firing at last aroused the sick 
colonel. Under the effects of a sleeping draught he 
had slept throughout the whole scene. ' Hallo ! ' we 
heard a voice call from the outer room, ' what has 
happened ? Has there been an attack ? Fetch me 
my pistols.' ' He must not move ; stay here,' says 
Dorothy, and she rushed to her husband's side. I 
heard her speaking to him, softly and rapidly, 
quieting him. 

The sound of the firing ceased. There was 
stillness again, save from the tramping of feet 
without. Then there was a knock at the door of 
the colonel's room. Dorothy opened it ; it was the 
serving-woman. ' It is Captain EUerton,' she said, 
'that wishes to know if there are any orders 
from the colonel, and he says that the men have 
gone off in their boat.' ' Tell him,' said Dorothy, 
' that Colonel Mainwaring is safe, but cannot see 
anyone ; he wishes the patrols along the loch to 
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come together to the fort.' I thought she meant 
by this bold order to assist the Prince, if he were 
there, to cross. The woman paused a moment. 
' My lady,' says she, * is it without faith I am ? * 
* So far you have done well,' said Dorothy, ' you can 
tell me more anon.' * And the man,' asked the 
woman — ' shall I watch him ? ' 'He will give no 
trouble, go and give Captain Ellerton the colonel's 
message.' Then she returned to the bedside and 
remained there. 

I know not how it was, but when the excitement 
of this strange night passed I felt a great content 
at being there. My men had apparently escaped. 
The attack had failed through no fault of mine, for 
even under the order of the black priest I could not 
have injured an unarmed woman. The Prince, if he 
were near, would be as much assisted by Dorothy's 
order as he could have been by my success. And 
she was in the next room ! She knew enough 
to acquit me of the baseness she had at first sus- 
pected, when she knew more she would be still more 
forgiving. 

At least I was with her again. That night 
there was no thought of jealousy. In the near- 
ness of her presence, I somehow felt that the 
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spell of the black priest was broken. It gave me 
a sort of tranquil joy to think that whatever the 
next days would bring it would not be the life in the 
cave. Looking back upon it then as now it seemed to 
me a stifling thraldom, in which my man^s strength 
and force of will were taken from me. It is true 
that as the vision of his black figure came back to 
me, and I seemed to hear again the tones of 
bis voice, there was a tremor of the old fear, a 
sudden disquiet, and a twinge of that same strange 
force drawing me back to him. I even rose to my 
feet under it. 

But then there was a sound of low, wandering 
speech from the bed in the next room, and 
Dorothy's voice began one of her soft Gaelic lul- 
labies. As the familiar notes fell upon my ear, it 
seemed to bring me back my self-control, and I 
returned quietly to my chair. * Prisoner as I am,' 
I thought, *I thank God for my deliverance.' 
Then, exhausted by the long tramp of the day 
and the night's adventure, I fell asleep, with the 
sound of the lullaby still in my ears, and Dorothy 
and I were wandering again by the burn side in 
Glenshallachan. 

Next morning she told me that I was free of 
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the fort, but that her husband could not yet be told 
of my presence there. She spoke to me not un- 
kindly, but with a certain distance and reserve. 
She urged her duties as nurse to him as an excuse 
for being unable to talk much with me, telling me 
that he had been badly wounded in a skirmish with 
Keppoch's men at Fort William, and sent to Fort 
Elizabeth on its recapture as a more central place. 
The Duke thought that though unfit for active 
service he ^ould be able in some measure to give 
general orders for the disposal of the forces in 
these parts after the great battle, but he had been 
too ill to take much supervision. She had been 
fetched from Auchterlonie, where the marriage had 
been celebrated, to nurse him about a week ago. 

She seemed to me to be herself far from well, 
she was white and thin. I put it to the long fatigue 
of nursing, but there was a look not only of weariness 
but of trouble in her eyes that gave me some dis- 
quiet. Allowed, on my parole, to move freely about 
the fort, I managed to have some speech with the 
soldiers, though they were very guarded, and I had 
to frame my questions with care. 

I learned from this gossip two things that closely 
concerned me. No trace had been seen of the fugitive 
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Prince. (I learned afterwards that the black priest 
had been mistaken in his conviction, and that he 
had already passed on the other side into the Arisaig 
country by the lands of Glengarry and Clanranald.) 
This news I was glad to hear, but the other greatly 
depressed me. It was said that the brave colonel 
was no longer strong in the favour of the Duke, as 
there had been a revival of the rumours of doubtful 
transactions in the matter of his gaming debts. 
After his marriage his men had noted a change in 
his demeanour. He mingled more rarely with them 
than of old, and seemed at times lost in moods of 
gloomy reflection. Indeed, I learned that in the 
opinion of the men the surprise in which he was 
wounded would never have come upon him had he 
been himself. Doubtless his recovery was delayed by 
these other concerns. Such rumours seemed to me 
to explain the trouble in Dorothy's eyes. When I 
heard them, I felt no desire to hasten my freedom, 
thinking that she might soon find help in the 
sympathy of her oldest friend. 

There was one inmate of the household whom I 
regarded with some curiosity — the serving-woman, 
whose mixture of dourness and excitement had much 
perplexed me. Our knowledge of the priest was 
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a common ground. She told me that she was an 
orphan, brought up under his directions. As she 
grew, he had taught her some of the simple know- 
ledge of healing herbs, and the rules of nursing, of 
which few in those days but the clergy knew any- 
thing. She had often been used to nurse sick folk 
over that whole district, and the priest who had mar- 
ried Dorothy and Edward Main waring (for she had 
insisted on a Catholic rite) had known of her, and 
had recommended her to Dorothy as a helping-maid 
in the sick room at the fort. Like all others whom 
I have ever known, she was soon attached to her 
young mistress with all the deep ardour of her 
somewhat stern and reticent nature. I had witnessed 
in her the struggle between this devotion and that 
instinctive obedience to the black priest which he 
seemed ever to command, and also the outburst 
of her imprisoned passionateness. This strange 
similarity in experience drew me greatly to her, 
and she used to find me many chances of serving 
Dorothy in small ways. 

So the days passed. I was careful not to force 
myself on Dorothy's society, and perhaps for this 
reason she soon came to allow me longer and more 
familiar talks. I told her frankly how her presence 
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bad broken tbe weird spell under wbich I had fallen ; 
and I noted, with pain and yet some joy, that after 
my words she sighed heavily, and a wistful, far- 
away look came into her grey eyes till they were 
clouded by silent tears. It seemed to speak to my 
heart in words which I could never forget. — ' Once 
I bad other hopes.' 

But of her letter and of its effect on me and 
of my own inmost feelings I never spoke — certainly 
not in word, I trust not even in sign. And, indeed, 
the rest in the fort, the new sense of the liberty 
of my will, the calm of her very presence, the 
sight of the loving devotion with which she tended 
her husband, and the hope of living to help her 
unknown trouble — all these worked in me a quiet- 
ness, a self-control, I think I may say a humility 
such as I had never known in my impulsive and 
headstrong boyhood. It was enough that I could 
do some simple trifle daily for her sake. I lived 
only to serve her as I could ; and looking back on 
my past life I doubt whether at any part of it I 
was either more contented or more manly. 
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CHAPTEE X 

Mainwaring was soon strong enough to rise from 
his bed. Dorothy told him of his prisoner, and 
at once he sent for me. I found him sitting on a 
cushioned chair, his wife on a footstool at his feet, 
his white hand playing with the tresses of her 
long dark hair. 

He greeted me with something of his old hearti- 
ness ; but he seemed to me to have changed greatly 
even in these short weeks. He was, of course, 
after his illness, very thin and pale — that I ex- 
pected ; but there was besides a restless, almost 
hunted look about his face. It came at short 
intervals, as if some troubling memory arose and 
brought a sudden fear, especially when his eyes 
fell upon Dorothy. There was a sadness in their 
tenderness which my heart fell to see. 

' Well, MacEoy,' he said, ' nay, it sounds wrong 
— Ian, I must call you, for our Dorothy's sake — I 
am sorry I was in no fit state to receive you 
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on your first visit, but if you will pay midnight 
visits, why, you cannot expect all the civilities. 
But all is fair in love and war, and we are quits. I 
stole a friend, you tried to steal an enemy. And 
now let us be clear, you will stay here as Cobnel 
Mainwaring's prisoner, as Edward Mainwaring's 
friend. Dorothy has graciously allowed me -to 
dine to-day, you will join us.' 

I need not tell you that the meal was a sore 
trial to me. I sat at the very place of the table 
on which I had laid Dorothy's letter in anguish 
before me, and there she was, with the husband 
who had torn her from me. But I was a changed 
man since that dreadful night, and I held a firm 
control of myself. Indeed, though inwardly sad 
enough, I even affected a certain lightness and 
raillery, for there was about all of us the sense of 
some hidden distress which, for Dorothy's sake, I 
worked hard to banish. These efforts seemed to 
open her heart to me, for when Mainwaring had 
gone early to rest she came back to the fire beside 
me, and asked that we might have a long talk for 
the sake of old days. 

At first it was constrained and diflScult. But 
after a while she paused, and clasping her hands 
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across her knees, looking wearily into the fire, she 
said, 'Ian, I feel that I must speak to you. I 
have struggled to keep it all to myself for his sake. 
But I am ignorant of the world, and he is so ill 
and. weak, and I am too young to bear it without 
some friend to bear it with me. I can see from your 
looks and manner that you suspect there is some 
trouble. There is, and it is growing heavier — oh, 
so heavy ! Do not misunderstand me, Ian, nothing 
has come between us, it is not that. It is a danger 
that threatens him — partly, I fear, through his own 
fault.' 

The rumours I had heard at once crossed my 
mind. * But I love him — love him now because he 
is so helpless and the danger so great. I would 
give my life to keep the danger from him ; and, if I 
could, to help him to redeem his fault. He is so 
brave and bright and kind to all. Oh, I think some- 
times it must all be a hideous dream ! But I must 
tell you all I know. Two days after our marriage, 
Edward received a letter which I could see greatly 
distressed him. He said nothing at first, but next 
day he asked if I could bear a terrible confession. 
He ought, he said, to have told me before, but he 
was weak, and could not bring himself to do it, he 
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had hoped that I need never know. But the letter 
made it necessary that he should speak. He was 
gomg soon to the fighting ; he might be killed, and 
I must not learn his shame from others. Then he 
told me — ^how strangely mixed men seem to be ! 
— that he had been — may God forgive him ! — a 
wild gambler, lost heavily, and played more madly 
to recover his losses. They grew more, not less. He 
had already, as he called it — I don't know what it 
means— mortgaged his estates and borrowed money 
at enormous interest. His creditors were clamour- 
ing for payment. He had struggled hard, but 
could find no money. Pleading his betrothal, he 
had persuaded an uncle to become surety for the 
payment of a large sum within a certain time. 

' The time was drawing near, but luck had still 
been against him, and he had nothing to meet the 
call. That was his position. I bade him make what 
use he could of my poor estates of Dalwhin. But, with 
his old chivalry, he would not hear of it. It was all 
I had to look to, he would rather die than touch it. 
And so he went north, taking a heavy heart with 
him, and leaving a heavier behind. So soon, so 
terribly soon, after our promises for life ! Then 
came the news of his wound and I came to him. 
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Since then his mind has ever wandered back to this 
trouble. He has said terrible things ; I sometimes 
feared he might never recover his reason, and even 
now he seems in a horrible daze about it all. 
But there is worse, Ian, and this is where I want 
your help. Letters have come for him — in his 
sickness — sent on from the headquarters. I opened 
them for him — here they are. And she took a 
bundle of letters from her breast and put them on 
the table. 

Then again crossing her hands over her knees, 
her heavy eyes on the red fire, she continued : 
' I do not understand all their meaning, for I have 
no knowledge of such things. How should I, Ian ? 
— I, the girl of Dalwhiri and Glenshallachan, our 
dear innocent glens ; I need a man to explain them. 
I cannot bear to show them to /mn, he is not strong 
enough, and I fear — oh, why do I fear so terribly ? 
— for his reason. Will you read them, Ian, and 
tell me what you think ; if you can, what to do. I 
know that I can trust you. I am so foolish and so 
young ; and I have no mother, I can only turn — it is 
for his sake — to my friend, my brother.' 

She sighed with a great weariness, and was 
silent, her eyes still gazing at the embers. Once 

N 
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again the longing rose urgently within me to clasp 
her to my heart, and tell her of its unconquerable 
love, but this time I knew that I was right to 
restrain it. Nay, the very passing of it I felt to 
stain the purity of the service I lived to give her. 

I said quietly, * Dorothy, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, for this token of your trust. I 
will read the letters ; I cannot promise you wise 
advice, for I am almost as ignorant of these things 
as you. But at least for this, and for all things, I 
can promise all the help to you and him that God 
will let me give.' So I took the packet and laid it 
on the table before me. It was where her letter had 
lain. I turned my head to hide the bitter tears 
that sprang into my eyes. 

I opened the packet and read the letters one 
by one. The first was from his English factor, 
saying that he could not raise another penny on 
the estates ; that he could with diflSculty find 
the interest already due. Others followed from 
creditors not only in Great Britain but in the Low 
Countries and France, all with the same dismal 
tale, money must come or extreme steps must 
at once be taken. Another came from the secre- 
tary of the Duke of Cumberland, stating that 
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His Koyal Highness desired Colonel Mainwaring 

to repair to him as soon as he could with safety to 

the interests at present committed to him, to explain 

certain matters which affected his position and 

character as an officer in his Majesty's service. 

Then there was a letter from one subscribing 

himself 'Your most disappointed uncle, Denton,' curt 

and evidently angry, declaring that he would have 

nothing further to do with his nephew or his dis- 

honourable debts — nothing whatever. Strangely 

bound up with this packet were two short notes, 

which seemed like two wild flowers in a dreary 

waste, and made my grief for the unfortunate soldier 

the deeper. The first was subscribed * From your old 

comrade Noll,' thanking his dear Edward for his 

timely loan, ' which had just kept a poor devil 

hunted by his creditors from falling into their 

clutches.' The second was written iq a manner of 

writing and spelling which made it hard to decipher. 

I remember it well, for I saw the kind and chivalrous 

heart of the true Mainwaring behind it. ' Sir,' so 

it ran, * this is to tell you that me and my bairn 

got safe to Wishaw. May God Almighty bless and 

reward you, sir, for your kindness to a poor lass, 

and I promise never to forget the good words ye 

N 2 
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said to me. This is the prayer of your humble and 
grateful Jeannie Adam.' 

There, in this strange bundle, lay the 
character of Edward Main waring— generous, even 
when he had nothing of his own ; the kindest 
friend to others, the worst enemy to himself; a 
brave good-nature, but reckless and without the 
discipline of self-denial or the stay of firm principle. 
A luxuriant weed, beautiful to see, but bringing 
ruin with it. 

With a sore heart I turned from the letters to 
Dorothy, who all the while had sat motionless 
beside me. Her weary, anxious eyes were still fixed 
upon the fire. It was not a time to try to fit our 
feelings into words. * Well, Dorothy,' I said, * it is 
very pitiful, very serious, only one thing is clear. 
You must answer the Duke's letter, saying that 
as soon as he is recovered from his wound, your 
husband will wait upon him and explain all. The 
others must wait until you think he is able to see 
them. These two, I think, you can show him at 
once.' 

Then there was a pause. I broke it by saying, 
* Dorothy, we cannot speak, shall we kneel to- 
gether ? ' So there, in that room so fateful to me, 
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we knelt on the floor together in silence. I fear 
my thoughts were too thronged for words. Then 
I heard her rise, sighing softly ; I felt her hand rest 
for a moment on my head as she passed, and a low 
voice said, * God bless you, dear Ian, and God help 
us,' and she closed the door behind her. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

And now the remaining incidents of my sojourn at 
the fort must be briefly told. You will understand 
the atmosphere of mingled sorrow, anxiety, and 
love in which I lived. A feeling of doom lay upon 
us — at least upon Dorothy and me, for it was most 
pathetic to see the almost childish- buoyancy of 
spirits which came to Mainwaring with reviving 
strength. But for the return, at rarer intervals, of 
that distressed and anxious look, no one could have 
supposed that a great ruin of life was impending 
over him ; and he seemed equally indifferent to his 
military duties. 

He took a great delight in fishing from the 
parapet of the water- wall, and in watching the ways 
of the sea-birds, and in hearing Dorothy sing of 
an evening, joining lustily in the refrains with 
his rich, full voice. Over all these trifles he threw 
the charm of his winning, spirited ways, so that 
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it sometimes seemed as if his wife and I were 
indeed the victims of some cruel dream. But the 
dark fear grew upon us both — though it was 
almost never expressed— that this boyish gaiety 
was a sign that the strain of anxiety followed by 
the illness had affected his reason, and dulled it to 
all sense of past or future. His indifference only 
made the load heavier for his wife. Truly, I 
thought bitterly, he is of all men the most helpless 
— helpless to save himself, helpless even to bear 
the trouble with the wife to whom he has 
brought it. 

One day he felt so strong and well that he 
proposed that I should take him out on the loch to 
fish. It was a day beautiful with the radiance of 
the early summer — a haze lay over the hills, and 
the water shone like glass. He took a small boat, 
and an old fisherman to row it. At first the man 
was somewhat loth to go out, saying that he did 
not like the weather. But the colonel laughed him 
out of his reluctance ; and, indeed, no one could 
deny anything to such boy's freshness. Intent 
upon his sport, he made us wander far up the loch, 
until, almost without our noticing it, the sky and 
the wind had changed. 
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Banks of clouds rose over the southern hills, 
and when they reached us brought with them a 
sudden tempest of the south-east wind. The 
narrow loch was like a funnel, and the wind 
soon blew furiously up it. The boatman hastily 
turned us, and rowed desperately against the 
wind and rising waves, which showed their teeth 
and hissed about us, like sharks eager for prey. 
Mainwaring's spirits only rose with wind and wave, 
and he shouted aloud in boyish glee. * I am think- 
ing,' said the fisherman to himself, in Gaelic, ' it is 
another song he will soon be singing.' His words 
seemed prophetic. In another moment Main- 
waring rose from his seat in the little boat to watch 
the scene. A great wave dashed the boat broadside ; 
he lost his balance, and fell heavily into the raging 
water. 

It was some moments before he appeared again. 
During them, a wave of temptation rose and surged 
through my mind, fiercer and stronger than any 
which raged round the boat. No one could live long 
in that sea. If I had tried to rescue him, it would 
mean two deaths, not one, and Dorothy would be 
left alone in the world. Even if I kept him up, 
could we possibly get into the frail boat, which 
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every passing wave threatened to swamp ? Had he 
not better die ? Nothing but ruin was before him 
if he lived. His death would turn it not only from 
himself, but from his wife. Death would preserve the 
past, the brave, bright past, and God was merciful. 
It would prevent the future, the future of a ruined, 
possibly imbecile life. Was not this the stroke of a 
kindly Providence ? 

These thoughts passed through me a hundred 
times quicker than they take to tell. He rose 
again, turning a panic-stricken gaze around him. 
I could not move, and he sank again. My love 
for Dorothy cried out within me — * Let him alone, 
and she shall be mine.' * It is impossible to 
save him,' cried a Gaelic voice in my ear. 

Then God spoke in my soul : ' If he were not 
her husband, would you hesitate ? If she were 
here, what would she bid you do ? ' His word bade 
the inward tempest of reasonings and passions be 
still, and there was a great calm. Mainwaring 
rose once more, not far from where the boat had 
drifted. In a moment I was among the waves be- 
side him. I caught him by the head, and held him 
up. I heard the voice of the boatman through the 
hissing of the waves. A deep quiet stole over me, 
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and I seemed to see the smile of Dorothv. Then 
there was a mighty rushing through my head, and 
all was still. 

My next memory is of finding myself at the 
Eowan-tree in Glenshallaehan. Dorothy was sing- 
ing one of her gentle songs to nie. I could not see 
her, but I knew that she was there. The sound of 
her voice continued in my ears, and filled me with 
peace. 

Then I opened my eyes ; the voice was still 
clear, but the Bowan-tree had become a small 
low window through which the sun was streaming. I 
turned my head ; she was there, and sitting beside 
me, singing softly. It was the inner bedroom 
at the fort. I held out my hand. She took it 
hastily in hers, and rising, bent over me and said, 

* Dear brave Ian, how can I thank you ? ' Then 
it all came back to me. * How is he ? ' I whispered. 

* Thanks to God, the saints, and you, dear Ian, I 
hope he is recovering.' I dozed off into a heavy 
sleep. 

She was often with me,, but as I grew stronger, 
oftener in the next room with her husband. 
Through the closed door I could hear his voice, 
again rambling terribly. One time she came to me 
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with an anxious face, but with a brave calmness 
shining through it. ' Ian, I am afraid that he is 
dying ; I have sent for a priest ; I hope they will 
find one. But whether he live or die, dear Ian, in 
my mind you have saved his life.' Then she went 
back to him. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A DAT passed. I was still weak but growing 
stronger. There was a passing of quiet footsteps in 
Mainwaring's room. Then a sound fell upon my ears 
which made every nerve within me quiver. It was 
once more the humming noise of the cave ! Low 
and rapid the awful voice went on, reciting, I sup- 
pose, the last office of the dying. Then it stopped ; 
the door of my room opened and closed. 

The black priest stood before me ! ' The ways of 
God are wonderful,' he said in his deep penetrating 
tone, * and His will invincible. For a second time 
your life, my son, has been given back to you by a 
miracle. You and your mission are safe in His 
hands. I come to revive its call within you. 
"Within four days you will escape. You will find 
me in the cave, I have orders iFor you there. Mean- 
while I leave you to gain strength. Remember 
the will of God must be obeyed.* 

As he spoke, the cords of my manhood seemed 
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again to snap asunder ; I felt my will going out to 
him in the old hopeless abandonment. Then sud- 
denly I cried out, * Dorothy ! ' 
I There was that in my voice that made her come 

at once into the room. She passed the priest and 
came to my side. * What is it ? ' she said in sur- 
prise. Then remembering what I had told her, she 
looked up at him with a quick glance. She under- 
stood. * I am very weak,' I said, * let me hold your 
hand.' 

The touch of it sent an energy of will through me. 
I I knew that a great crisis had come. Her presence 

[ brought strong upon me the sense of another service, 

I another duty, one which my free will had chosen. 

' The priest was moving to the door. * Stay ! ' I said 

in a voice of command, which made him start. ' I 
have heard a higher call than yours. I thank you for 
the past ; for the saving of my life, for the example 
of your devotion, but I cannot return to the cave 
or to you. 1 cannot, and I will noV 

The words seemed to me, when I had spoken 
them, so simple and so natural, that I wondered how 
they should ever have seemed difficult. But to the 
priest they brought a strange bewilderment. He 
pressed his gaunt hand to his brow. Then a great 
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sigh shook him : * Mine own familiar friend whom 
I trusted ! * he said wearily. * How long, Lord, 
how long ? ' 

He opened the door, I heard his step move 
softly through the next room, and the outer door 
close. He was gone. I lay back with the feeling 
of a great load lifted, and yet a pity for him that 
almost made me call him back to thank him more 
warmly for the past. * Dorothy,' I said, ' it is you 
who have saved me. That spell is broken. I am a 
free man, and my freedom is at your service.' 

Mainwaring did not die. His strong constitu- 
tion rallied against the double attack. And now 
the thought of the ruin which at any moment 
might descend upon him seemed to trouble him 
even less. Dorothy and I had many consultations 
together, but we could find no way of making him 
grasp his position. I could not conceal from my- 
self that for the time at least his reason had given 
way. It did not affect the trifles of daily life — 
among these he was again like a school-boy — but 
his mind could not be brought to any thought of 
other things. He did not show any wish to act 
as a commanding oflScer. Captain EUerton, his 
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brisk but taciturn subordinate, gave up even the 
form of consulting him. 

And this was well, for it saved him from the 
sense of a degradation which was soon inflicted 
upon him. Orders were sent from headquarters 
suspending Colonel Mainwaring's commission, 
though permitting him to remain at Fort Ehzabeth 
until his health had recovered, and authorising 
Captain, now Major, Ellerton to take command 
at the fort itself. Dorothy felt the blow keenly ; 
it seemed, as she said, the first stone falling upon 
her, but it was useless even to speak of it to him. 
So there he was, soon fishing again, singing, romp- 
ing sometimes with the few children in the garrison, 
only sometimes pausing with a sudden shudder, 
but breaking out into boyhood again, and all the 
while the brand of disgrace was upon him and the 
wheels of Fate on their course to crush him. 

The change in his position concerned me very 
closely. * Within four days you will escape,' so the 
black priest had said. I know not how he came 
to know this, it must somehow have been through 
Major Ellerton. But his movements and words 
were alike inscrutable ; certain it is that his words 
came true. To Colonel Mainwaring I had given my 
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parole. Now this was a real diflSculty. It did not 
trouble me so long as I felt I was of use to Dorothy, 
but now that she must soon go forth, probably to 
Dalwhin, what was I to do ? I could not break my 
word, and try to escape. The disgraced Mainwaring 
could not even ask for my freedom. And without 
Dorothy's presence I would be a prisoner indeed. 

I was full of impossible schemes for her help, but 
apart from these I had made up my mind, if I were 
free, to seek service in foreign parts. I believed, 
from news which Dorothy gave me, that my father 

« 

was in safety at home. But I could not live at 
Glenshallachan. It would be dangerous, for in 
my three weeks' campaigning I had made myself 
notorious to the Government. It would be unbear- 
able, for I could not bear Glenshallachan with the 
loss and distress of Dorothy and the death-blow of 
Jamie ever in my mind. But I must be free, and 
honour forbade escape. 

Major EUerton solved the difficulty for me. 
Three days after the black priest's visit he came 
to me in the courtyard, with two private soldiers 
following him. *Mr. MacEoy,' he said, in his 
blunt way, * a word with you. As you know, I 
am now in command here. I have instructions 
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to put you under closer guard. I am sorry, but 
orders must be obeyed. Your parole to the late 
commander is insuflScient, do you wish to renew 
it to me ? ' 'I gave it to Colonel Mainwaring,' 
I replied ; * I do not feel disposed to give it to 
you/ ' Then/ said he, turning quickly to the men, 
* arrest this gentleman, and keep him closely in the 
guard-room.' For a moment I thought — they may 
be the sentries, if so, and I can deal with them, I may 
escape. As they advanced upon me, unarmed as 
I was, I threw one of them to the ground, wrenched 
his musket from him, and stunned the other with 
its butt-end, and presented the weapon at the 
major. ' If you try to stop me,' I said, ' I will 
fire ; ' and still covering him with my aim, I moved 
backwards towards the gate. But I was wrong. 
The guard, hearing the scuffle, rushed forward, fell 
upon me, and overpowered me. In a few minutes 
I was a close prisoner. My struggle had merely 
cost me a last farewell to Dorothy. 

The guard-room opened out upon the yard, it 
had one small barred window. That night, just 
before dawn, I heard a voice at the window calling 
me softly. It was Elspeth, the serving-woman. I 
was much surprised at her visit. 
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' Sir,' she whispered, * the two soldiers are asleep, 
I am thinking they will not wake again for many 
hours. I have stolen the key of your cell. It is 
here,* and she put it into my hand through the win- 
dow. I could not conceive how she had contrived 
this, afterwards I learned that she had succeeded by 
deceitful wiles in drugging the two soldiers of my 
guard with one of the colonel's sleeping draughts. 
I took her hand and grasped it warmly, muttering 
my thanks. ' It is nothing,' she said, in her hard 
voice ; * I have been seeing how it is between you and 
my lady, and I would walk through fire for her.' 
* Then wait one minute,' I said, * I must leave a 
message for her.' I paused for a moment, for words 
failed me. ' Tell her this,' I said, *I will make my 
escape to Glenshallachan. I will make every effort 
to stay there for a month. If she needs my help, 
let her send some message to me there. And tell 
her — nay, she wiU know the rest.' Then I 
fumbled for the lock, it was one of the old kind, full 
of contrivances. But after much pains I succeeded 
in opening it, and stepped into the darkness. I 
locked the door again. Elspeth touched me : * Give 
me the key,' she said, and I felt that I could see 
her grim smile. ' It is no faithless menial that I 
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am, and no thief, I will set it where I found it.' 
* Elspeth,' I said, ' I thank you for your devotion 
to Mistress Mainwaring, you will not leave her or 
the colonel quickly? They may soon need all 
their friends.' * If it is in house, or camp, or moor, 
or gaol, or grave, I will be with her.' And without 
another word she vanished. 

To scale the unguarded wall was the work of a 
minute, and before the grey light of dawn had 
crept over Ben Nevis, I was free on the moors 
again. I took one last look at the fort as its white 
walls slowly stole through the darkness, and 
thought of Dorothy within — tossing, doubtless, 
in weary anxiety while her husband lay in the 
dreamless sleep of a boy. God help them ! 

Well, lads, what a patience you have. The old 
tongue ofyour grandfather prosing on all the evening, 
with his old head full of other days, and you seem 
still all eyes and ears ! They draw things out of me 
I have not spoken of for many a long year. But 
now to bed, and sleep, and don't dream of the 
Black Priest ! 
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THE PRINCE 



CHAPTER I 

Nay, lads, you had better go up with the men to 
the hills, to get the sheep out of the snow, and not 
sit gossiping with old folks round the fire. You 
won't ? You want the rest of my story at once ? 
Well, well, when I was your age I had a foolish 
love of tales myself, so it is not' for me to blame 
you. Well, then, let me settle down while my 
memory sets out on its journey again. 

Let me see, I think I was on the way from 
Fort Elizabeth to Glenshallachan ? Very good, 
and feeling mighty ^ wae ' at the thought of leaving 
my poor Dorothy to battle with her great distress. 
My mind was busy revolving plans for her help. 
I did not notice the hours and miles as they 
passed, and was surprised to find myself looking 
down upon the old glen and the burn — ay, and 
the Rowan-tree. With a pang I noticed one great 
change. Our rough old keep, the home of my 
happy boyhood, was a mere mass of blackened 
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stones. I had not seen it since the night when I 
kept company with the spirit of Glanroy Dhu in the 
Black Tower. And when I thought of all the 
chances and changes since, it seemed to me a 
picture of the ruin of my old life and its hopes. 
But I was young and strong and free again; I 
had the heart still of adventure, and the service of 
a brave woman to hearten and to train it. This 
was no mean stock of capital with which to pass 
out of a boy's dreams into a man's grim reahties. 
And so I did not let these melancholy thoughts 
press down my spirit. 

As I drew nearer — it was evening — I was sur- 
prised to see lights lit in one or two of the old 
windows of the castle. Then I saw that part of it 
had been roofed in with thatch and heather. I 
hoped that these signs betokened the presence of 
my father. Meeting no one by the way, I passed 
the broken wall and knocked at the big door, 
which, though black with smoke, was still stand- 
ing. I thought of the last time I had stood there, 
and the rough welcome of the red-coats within. 
This time I was greeted by a more familiar sound. 

' And who is it to be at this time of the night ? ' 
said Jean, my dear old nurse, as she cautiously 
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opened the door ; and her cracked voice seemed to 
bring with it all the cheering friendliness of home. 

I kissed her brown and wrinkled cheek for reply, 
and tilted her mutch, as I used to do in the days 
when my baby fingers itched for its soft white- 
ness. She knew the secret sign at once. I will 
not describe what followed, for you boys know 
what happens when granny meets you at the door. 

'And, it is right glad Clanroy will be to see 
you,' she said, when the hugging was done. * And 
now it is for a sight of your face, dear heart, that my 
old eyes are longing.' She held her candle up to 
me. ' Ah ! bless him,' she said, ' it is a man they 
have been making of ye. The Prince himself — 
the blessed saints protect him! — will not be 
bonnier.' 

So, laughing and crying in her silly old way, 
she brought me to my father's door. * Clan- 
roy,' she says with the freedom of our Highland 
servant-friends, * bestir yourself, for I am thinking 
there is a guest come ye will be proud to see.' 

The old man was sitting by the fire as of yore, 
stroking the ears of his deer-hound, in a brown 
study. Quickly he rose, straightened himself, and 
said, as to himself, *Can it be the Prince?' and 
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I saw where his thoughts had been straying. The 
hound came, sniffed at my feet and knee, and then 
sprang gaily upon me. 'Down, Borh, down/ I 
said. Then the old man advanced, his hand out- 
stretched. He looked so royal, with his great 
height and handsome face, that I could not but 
kneel before him. 

' The blessing of the God of your fathers be on 
you, my son,' he said gravely, laying the hand 
upon my head. Then, with the home-joy strong 
upon me, I rose, pulled down the old white head, 
and kissed it. 'Jean,' he said, 'have done with 
your womanish weeping, and bring the lad his 
supper. The red-coats have our cellar, lad, but 
Jean will bring MacDiarmid's usquebagh and the 
old ram's-horn.' I knew from the tone of his voice 
that he was himself again. Ere long, with a 
smoking dish of salmon between us, we were talking 
quietly of our adventures since we parted. 

His story was soon told. Jamie, and the 
mention of his name brought bitter tears to my 
eyes, had led him back to Glenshallachan. At 
first he would not deign to take his safety and 
estates from the Elector's hands, but when he 
heard that otherwise * that mongrel fox Glenshur ' 
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would enter the old castle, he consented, if only to 
keep it for the service of the Prince in time to 
come. He fell into a sickness on his return, 
which kept him safe at home during the disastrous 
days of Oulloden. Since then, he had been the 
more resigned to take the favour of the Govern- 
ment, using it to shelter many a fugitive, and 
nourishing the hope that even the Prince might 
come to it as a place of safety. 

' And now, Ian,' he said, as I ended my supper, 
* we will pledge a name and cause which, though 
for a moment disgraced, will rise again, for the 
right is behind it.' He filled the ram's-horn, stood 
up, and said in a loud voice, 'King James the 
Eighth and his kingdom ! ' 

Then filling and rising again he said, * To the 
safety of the Prince, God bless him, and may the 
house of Clanroy be honoured to help him ! ' 

After a pause he went to his place at the fire 
again, and bade me relate my adventures. He 
was much affected at my tale of Dorothy. ' Poor 
lassie, poor lassie ! ' he muttered at almost every 
mention of her name. At the end he said, ' And 
Jamie, have you any tidings of him, my good 
faithful friend ? ' The truth stuck in my throat, 
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I could not bear to tell it. 'Has he sot come 
back?' I said, anxiously. 'Never, and no news 
of him.' Then I knew he must be dead. I could 
say nothing further, and we went to rest. ' God 
forgive me ! ' I cried again and again, as the poor 
fellow's last look came back to me. 

I have little to tell of the days that followed. I 
soon discovered that after my escape a price had 
been put upon my head. For a time I was 
compelled to hide in a shieling on the hills, where, 
indeed, thanks to the constant supplies of the 
faithful folk, I fared more comfortably than at 
home. One or two parties of red-coats passed 
through the glen, and made some efforts to find 
me; but they could gain nothing from the wily 
tongue of our people, and soon I was able to 
return to the castle. 

It was, I fear, a sad and weary time. Every 
corner and stone brought some memory of Jamie 
or of Dorothy before me. Here, he had taught 
me to blow tunes on the long grass through my 
fingers, or charged under me against some 
imaginary foe, as I pulled his red hair for reins, 
and dug my feet into his ribs. Here Dorothy 
had told me * The Battle of the Birds,' or we 
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had played man and wife together. And now, 
the bones of the one were doubtless whitenmg 
on the waste moor where my own hand had 
felled him; and the soul of the other was torn 
by the fear which another husband had brought 
upon her. 

Often I would wander on the moor in the 
faint hope of seeing the quaint, familiar figure 
of Jamie coming home again, but he never came. 
And as for Dorothy, the appointed month soon 
passed, and still no message from her. I sent 
Donald Beg on to Dalwhin. He brought the news 
that the lady and her English husband had been 
there, but had gone suddenly. 

I lingered on in the vain hope of tidings, until 
I could endure idleness no longer. I felt that only 
the novelty and enterprise of foreign service would 
avail to turn my thoughts from the gloom of the 
past. My father was willing that I should go, and 
whiles was even minded to accompany me, saying 
that he had the strength for ten years still left in 
him. 

He had served in the Low Countries and had 
many friends in the French army ; in any case he 
told me it was the best training to fit me for the 
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next effort of our rightful King. Often he would 
narrate to me, in the long evenings, stirring scenes 
in his foreign campaigns, while his eyes blazed and 
his long arms swung up and down in the excite- 
ment of the tale. Ah ! if I could tell my story 
with his words of fire it would not be so tedious 
and wandering. At first he wished me to stay 
awhile on the chance of helping the Prince, but 
when rumours reached us that His Eoyal Highness 
was in hiding in the Long Island, he was the more 
content to let me go. It must have been about the 
beginning of July when I made up my mind to set 
forth upon my travels. I little knew then how 
strangely my plans were fated to be upset. 
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CHAPTEE II 

It was the eve of my departure. I had spent a 
weary day bidding farewell to the clansmen in the 
glen and was returning along the inner brow of 
the westward hill. Just as I was passing above 
the cottage of Lauchlan MacDonald, I stopped to 
see for the last time the sunset flood my beloved 
glen with its golden light, and then noticed some- 
thing move among the tall heather on the crest of 
the hill. The strong light of the sun was just 
behind it, so that I could not see the object clearly. 

At first I thought it was a deer, but I soon 
discerned the figure of a man moving cautiously, 
as if stalking game* 

I seemed to know that stealthy movement. My 
heart stood still, could it be Jamie ? With strained 
eyes, I watched the figure approach me. Seeing 
me, it paused, as if scanning me intently. Then 
it rose and I could see it plainly. But it was not 
Jamie. My heart sank again, and I waited for 
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the stranger. He was a short, thick-set clansman, 
wearing the Clanranald tartan. As he came up, 
I recognised one of Glanranald's regiment, who had 
served under MacDonald of Borradale, and whom 
I had known in the Prince's army. 

' Ian Roy MacEoy,' he said, ' it is for Lauchlan 
MacDonald I am seeking. The Prince is come to 
Enoidart from the Islands, and Borradale will be 
wanting the best guide of the country.' 

I must tell you that Lauchlan had come to us 
from Borradale. He had been famous as the man 
who best knew the wild country of that region. It 
was said that he could find every pass and track and 
cave in the darkest night. But he had quarrelled so 
vehemently with one of Borradale's foster-brothers 
that he could be no longer endured among his own 
people. And though ever fierce in temper, Clanroy 
had found him so useful with the game that he 
had kept him among his men. 

* There,' I said, ' is Lauchlan's house, tell him 
to go and guide the Prince. And for yourself, you 
will come for meat and sleep to the castle.' Still 
sore at my disappointment, but excited by the news 
of the Prince's coming, I returned to the castle, and 
told my father. He was set in a great agitation. 
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* Ian/ he said, ' you cannot leave to-morrow, you 
must go with them to the Prince. I have had 
dreams and hopes that the house of Clanroy might 
do some signal service in helping his escape. This 
message of Borradale's has come to fulfil them.' 

I was in no mood to deny his request. I would 
welcome any excuse which would serve to keep 
me in the country, and therefore within reach of 
Dorothy, and at the same time give me active work 
away from the memories of the glen. And in truth, 
though now free from the fascination of his will, 
the solemn words of the black priest, committing 
to me the cause of helping the Prince, had still a 
hold upon my impressionable nature. My father, 
as was his wont, went early to rest, in a glow of 
high hopes, and I was left alone with Borh, the 
hound, by the fire which Jean had kindled, for the 
night was somewhat chilly. 

My thoughts, as ever, turned to Dorothy. But 
the tiredness of my limbs after the long day's 
trudge, and the gambols of the flickering light 
of the fire, soon closed my eyes in a sort of waking 

sleep. 

Suddenly I heard a faint cry as of some one 
wearied, calling for help. It seemed to come from the 
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sward without. I rose to the window and looked 
out. It was broad moonlight, and no one was to 
be seen. 

I turned again to the ingle. The hound was 
lying still, his eyes blinking at me, ill pleased at the 
disturbance of my movements. * It must have been 
Borh whining,' thought I, and sat down again. 

Again I heard the cry, but now it was near me — 
just behind me, as of some one who had entered the 
room. I started in fear, not daring to look behind 
me. The dog was still stretched before me, blink- 
mg sleepily. * It is fancy,' I muttered to myself ; 
' if any one had come in, Borh would have moved.' 

Again the cry, but urgent and appealing, and 
louder than before. It died away into a moan of 
misery. I summoned courage, and turned my head 
in the direction of the cry. There, on the floor, 
between me and the door, kneeled Dorothy. 

A cloak of rough homespun cloth was thrown 
over her ; her head was bent, and her dark hair fell 
over her brow, her white hands were tightly clasped 
before her. Standing behind her, and in a deeper 
shadow, stood another figure. 

A bright flame leapt in the hearth and a flash of 
its light showed me Edward Main waring, his hand 
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stretched out towards me in his old hearty manner, 
his blue eyes bright with a boy's smile. Then 
Dorothy lifted her face, and turned it towards me. 
It was ashy pale, and a look of mingled anguish and 
entreaty went from her sunken eyes into my heart. 

Can I ever forget the awful contrast of their 
looks — more awful, in its strange way, than 
anything I have ever seen — the boyish smile and 
the agony of a lonely, crushed soul ? Then the 
appealing cry once more, and the white face sunk 
back upon the heaving breast. * Dorothy ! ' I cried, 
* in the name of God, what is it ? ' 

I sprang forward, and my outstretched hands 
touched the wall. I had gone through the figures 
and they were not. I turned, a cold sweat upon me. 
Where Dorothy and her husband had been, stood 
Borh, looking up at me with wondering eyes. 
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CHAPTEE III 

Of course it was not a dream, for I was wide awake, 
but a vision. By what means, under what law of 
things it came, I knew not, I do not care to know. 
I suppose it \^as my father's nature within me, for 
he had ever been a seer of visions. But it came — 
as such visions have come to others before and since 
in this mysterious world of ours. 

When I had so far recovered from my terror as 
to think about it, it proved to me that somewhere 
and somehow the last blow had come, and the ruin 
of two lives was falling over my Dorothy. There 
was no sleep for me that night. The dawn found 
me still deep in troubled thought. 

Ere long I heard the whistle of Lauchlan 
MacDonald, and the steps of the Glanranald 
clansman in the passage. They joined on the 
sward at the door, and I heard their voices 
talking. Soon Jean entered the room, with meat 
and milk. * And it is early ye rise, my dear,' she 
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said, talking as the Highlanders often do in a kind 
of natural poetry, * and the sleep has not lain gently 
on your eyes. But the heart is wae when the road 
runs from the Highland hills. Yet I am ever think- 
ing that the young should set foot outward when 
the sun is still to rise upon them ; and there is 
light enough for Jean's old eyes to see the great 
name and the fair lady at the end.' 

' A very far end, Jean,' said I bitterly, but the 
old woman stroked my face with her trembling hand. 
* My bonnie young chief,' says she, * it is not far 
when a brave heart will be going with the young 
feet.' 

Then my father entered, with the step and 
the look of a score, not threescore, of years ; and 
the light of hope in the two old folks kindled my 
spirit again. Lauchlan and the Clanranald man 
were summoned, and we breakfasted silently. At 
the end the chief pledged our cause and the Prince 
in the ram's-horn. Then he took a ring from his 
finger — a stone set in thick gold — it was an heirloom, 
rich in legends. I had often gazed at it wondering 
as a child, and I had never seen my father's hand 
without it. 

* Ian,' he said solemnly, laying it in my hand, 
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'give this to the Prince, as a token of an old 
chiefs undying devotion to his King. It has 
been called " The Life of the Clanroy," and I offer it 
to him.' With these words he led us to the outer 
door, as if doing honour through us to our under- 
taking. And there he took leave of us, laying his 
hand on my head and saying, * The blessing of your 
father and of your chief be with you ! ' 

I started, torn with contrary feelings. I was 
indeed eager to reach the Prince, but I was equally 
determined to seek Dorothy and, if it might be, find 
her. How could I keep the two purposes together ? 
This only I had to guide me — the appearance of 
Dorothy in the vision made me feel sure that she 
was, somewhere, a fugitive. If so, there was at least 
as much chance of finding her while I would be on 
the track of the Prince as elsewhere. I therefore 
determined to make straight for him, leaving the 
rest to Providence. 

We soon reached the foot of the glen, where 
the hill track and the road towards Fort WiUiam 
branched off. Lauchlan was for the track, as the 
less frequented, but I stuck out for the road as 
the shorter course, arguing that there was no like- 
lihood of meeting red-coats, they were too busy 
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on the other side of Loch Linnhe. But my 
chief reason was that I had something between 
a hope and a presentiment that on the road 
intelUgence of Dorothy might reach me. We 
trudged on in silence, for neither Lauchlan nor 
the Borradale man were men of words. Ere long 
we spied a figure moving quickly towards us. 

It was a woman, tall and strongly built. As she 
came nearer, a great excitement seized me — for it 
was none other than Elspeth, the serving-woman. 
She either felt or showed no surprise at meeting me. 
* I was to find you,' she said, * and give you this from 
my lady.' She gave me a letter. ' How is she ? ' 
I asked eagerly. * I am thinking it will be in the 
letter. And there will be no time for talking.' 

Without another word she turned herself and 
marched straight ahead of us. It was afterwards 
I learned that she had already trudged two long days 
in quest of me. But there was no word of herself or 
of her feelings ; she had her duty to do, the rest was 
beside the point. Still walking forward, I opened the 
letter. 

Here it is, hastily written, as you see, on this 
torn scrap of paper : * Dearest Ian, the worst has 
come. E. must himself have written his uncle's 
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bond. The time for payment came, and his uncle 
denied that he had signed or known of it. A 
sherifTs officer was sent from Edinburgh to Dalwhin 
to arrest him for the forgery. We contrived to 
escape, and are wanderers on the mountains. The 
woman has taken us to a place of safety, which you 
know, and whither she will guide you. E. seems 
to know nothing. It is terrible. My strength is 
failing me. I need your help, will you come to us ? ' 

* Where are they, Elspeth ? * I asked, but she 
did not turn her head. * There will be other ears 
to listen,' she said, ' I will bring you to the place.' 
And again we went on in silence. The news itself 
was no surprise to me. I had felt sure that this 
crime lay behind the trouble. It was hard to think 
that the bright and generous soldier was flying from 
arrest as a common forger. So weak, I thought, is 
mere generosity of nature in the toils which its own 
self-indulgence weaves around it. And I understood 
the cry and the look of his lonely wife. 

On we went, that day and the next. We crossed 
the sea-loch into Ardgour. Here the pickets of red- 
coats were so frequent that we were forced to leave 
the track and take to the hills, and many were our 
•««iarrow escapes from discovery. We had two 
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guides — Elspeth to Dorothy, the Borradale man to 
the Prince. But the surprising thing was that 
there was no division, they seemed both to be 
making for the same place, and the woman was as 
familiar with the hills as the men. 

Elspeth would not speak, she appeared to ignore 
the men altogether. 'It is a witch/ muttered 
Lauchlan, once, and he crossed himself. Soon we 
looked down upon a sight well known to me — the 
long thin waters of Lochshiel. 

Then Borradale's man stopped : ' I am to bring 
him to Ian MacDonald, son to Borradale. He will 
be with Glenaladale, at the head of the loch,' and 
he turned northwards. Elspeth was making 
straight for the water. At last there was a differ- 
ence between the guides. Not hearing my step 
behind her, Elspeth turned and beckoned me. 
Still I hesitated, then she came back, her deep-set 
eyes glittering: 'I am to bring you,' she said 
slowly and deliberately. * You will be seeing it is 
in the cave of the black priest she is. You will 
not fear him, for she is there. I am to bring you, 
and you will come.' 

Her words settled my course. 'Lauchlan,' I 
said, * go with him to Glenaladale ; wait for me 
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tai the morning, unless the Prince wants you at 
once. I will meet you then— the bare fir-tree at 
sunrise. Till then I must go with the woman, I 
have business with her, it concerns the Prince.' 
* It is a son of Clanroy,' I heard him mutter, * he 
will be trafficking with spirits.' 

So we divided. I now knew — what all along 
I had suspected — that Elspeth had taken her 
mistress to the cave of the black priest. How 
strangely that dark spirit seemed to be interwoven 
with my fortunes ! But the woman was right, I 
had no longer any fear of him, only respect and 
gratitude. 

We reached the water-side, and Elspeth sat 
down in silence and waited. It was growing dark, 
and the sun had set. * I am to wait for the 
moon,' she said, shortly. Ere long the moon rose 
and sent a quiver of silver light up the water. 
Then she folded her hands, and gave a long 
whistle, exactly like the call of a curlew. The 
boat put out, and moved quickly across. *The 
red-coats are not here,' she said, ' we will be saved 
a longer walk ; and it is good, for I am tired.' 

The boat was soon at our feet, and the black 
priest was within it. The look in his face was 
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strangely different' from that which I had last seen 
there, as he had turned from me at the fort. It was 
quick and eager, and the coal-black eyes were burn- 
ing. ' It is well,' my daughter,' he said, * you have 
brought him, and I thank you. The soldiers are 
gone over to Moidart, but they njay return ; we 
must be quick. My son, you will help me with the 
oars.' It was all he said to me, and we rowed 
rapidly in silence. Arrived at the foot of the rocks, 
he took Elspeth for a moment aside, and they 
whispered together. 

I watched them intently, the moonlight gleam- 
ing on the two strange types of man and woman. 
The priest's back was turned to me, but Elspeth 
faced me. Suddenly I noticed her eyes flash, and 
her fingers clutch at her plaid. The priest raised 
his arm, her face sank down, and I could see that 
she bit her lips. Then she hissed something 
between her teeth, and for a moment a knife 
glittered in her hand. He started slightly, then 
put his han^ upon her shoulder, and said some 
words I could not hear, slowly. 

She turned, covering her face with her hands. 
Then she swung round again, and said aloud and 
excitedly in her hard voice : * If this will be your 
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God, I obey him, for he is strong, but I hate him ! ' 
With these words she strode past the priest and 
came to me. 

She seized me roughly by the arm in her excite- 
ment, and whispered desperately : ' They are gone, 
but if you come not after her, the curse of an 
orphan will follow you ! ' She plunged into the 
thick copse, and I heard her indignant steps crush 
the stones and bracken. 
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CHAPTER IV 

She left me in a bewilderment what these wild 
signs and words should mean. These words only 
were clear to me, * They were gone ' — miserably 
clear. My first impulse was to hasten after her, 
but in a moment the priest was at my side. 

Caught thus by his firm will in my bewilder- 
ment I was helpless ; even had I never known him 
I could not have withstood him. He looked white, 
but he spoke very calmly : ' She is a strange 
creature, heed her not. Those whom you seek are 
gone, but they are safe. I speak as one who knows. 
You will come to the cave to-night.' 

He led the way up the rocks, and I followed. 
There was a fire in the cave, and in its light I saw 
three men reclining on the ground. The face of one 
I could not see, for it was turned to the wall ; the 
other I recognised at once to be Angus MacDonald 
of Borradale, and his son Bonald, whom I had seen 
as lieutenant in Clanranald's regiment. Perceiv- 
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ing that the priest had returned accompanied by a 
stranger, they rose to their feet — plainly in some 
perplexity. 

* It is a young man/ said he, whispering as 
though careful not to disturb the sleeper, 'who 
will be of great service to the Prince. I would 
answer for him with my life. I would stake my 
loyalty to the Prince upon his fidelity, and no 
MacDonald has to be told the measure of that 
loyalty.' Then the men bowed stiffly towards me. 
I do not think they recognised me. ' Doubtless,' 
said Borradale, ' a friend of the black priest is a 
friend of the Prince, but why should he join us at 
present ? ' * Because it is the will of God.' The 
young Borradale shrugged his shoulders. * Then 
may we know the name ? ' asked his father. * It is 
Ian Roy, son of Clanroy,' said the priest. ' A 
good name,' said Borradale, and he shook my hand. 

But his son Bonald held back. ' I think there 
is a sudden disappearance from the army to be first 
explained,' he said. Then I broke in upon the 
conversation. * I pledge the honour of my name 
that in this there was nothing against the Prince. 
I cannot now explain it. If Ronald MacDonald 
doubts my word, I will ask him to step without, 
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and I will answer for it by the sword.' * Hist, tut,' 
said Borradale hastily, ' these are no words for such 
a time and place. Eonald was hasty, the word of 
a son of Clanroy is as good to me as my own. 
Let us get to sleep, we may disturb him.' And 
they lay down again. 

I could not refrain myself from moving towards 
the sleeping figure, and bending over it. It was 
the Prince. He was covered with a thick plaid, 
his right hand lay idly at his side, a claymore 
touching its fingers. A brace of loaded pistols lay 
beside him on the floor. His face was tanned a 
deep brown by long exposure to sun and wind and 
rain, but I was surprised to notice scarce any 
lines of anxiety upon his smooth brow. 

He was sleeping peacefully as a child, and a smile 
played upon his lips. If he had opened his eyes, I felt 
that there would be the same bright glance in them 
that had gladdened me that morning three months 
ago at Crieflf. Yet what a change in his fortunes had 
happened since ! 

Then — at the head of an army, still striking 
terror to the Elector's troops, still buoyed up 
with hope of a great victory in the North, now 
— a hunted fugitive, dwelUng in caves, and dens 
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and open moors, a fortune set upon his head, beset 
on every side by the lynx eyes of his triumphant 
enemies, dependent wholly upon the wildness of 
the hills and the fidelity of poor and ignorant 
clansmen, with the ruin of a great army and a 
great cause behind him ! And there he lay beneath 
me. 

My heart went out to him in a great flow of 
pity and devotion. I knelt down at his side, and 
besought God to defend him. The breathing of 
the two MacDonalds told me they were already 
asleep. Then I saw that the priest was kneeling 
at my side. * The will of God has come to pass, 
my son,' he said in a low whisper. ' In spite of all, 
you have come to him.' The Prince turned as in a 
dream. For a moment his eyes opened upon us. 
I took his hand and kissed it lightly. * Thanks, 
thanks,' he said, speaking as if still asleep. 
* Friends, always friends.' And he turned again. 

I lay down, but could not sleep, my mind 
divided between excitement at the mere presence 
of the Prince and the course of fate which seemed 
to have brought me to him on the one hand, and 
anxiety as to the place and safety of Dorothy on 
the other. I did not know why and whither she 
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had gone, and the priest refused to speak. How 
to reconcile the two lines of duty was a sore puzzle. 
At last, after much thinking, I hit upon a way out 
of the diflBiculty. 

It was plain that Dorothy and her husband 
were hiding somewhere in that country. My search 
for them I could turn to the advantage of the 
Prince by watching the movements of the enemy 
and contriving to find means to inform him 
of them. Thus settled in mind, but sleepless, I 
looked about me. 

The black priest was still kneeling by the 
Prince's side. His lips moved from time to time 
as if in prayer ; again he would fix his eyes upon 
him, with a look of passionate tenderness which 
I could never have believed to see in them. 
Sometimes he would gently re-cover him with the 
plaid, when the movements of sleep disturbed it. 
And so he passed the night in vigil, entranced with 
the joy and honour of sheltering and guarding the 
future King who was to restore the faith to Scot- 
land. 

At dawn I rose, remembering my appointment 
with Lauchlan. The priest rose with me, and 
asked with some eagerness whither I went. My 

Q 
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answer reassured him. ' My father/ I said, 
almost tenderly, for I could not forget what I had 
seen that night, ' I go to bring Lauchlan, the 
guide, to the Prince. I will return early, I will 
not fail you*' 

The sun was just rising over the hills when I 

found Lauchlan at the place of tryst, a bare fir- 
tree at the head of the loch. Major MacDonald 
of Glenaladale and Ian, the elder son of Borradale, 
were with him. I noticed a certain coldness in 
their demeanour towards me, which, indeed, I 
thought not strange, remembering the manner of 
my disappearance from the fort. Together we 
returned to the cave. 

The Prince had already risen when we reached it. 
He welcomed Glenaladale with a genial cheerfulness, 
saying that he was sorry that such a dangerous wild 
animal as he had come to the Glenaladale hills. The 
major declared it was the greatest honour ever done 
to his barren moors, and presented Lauchlan as 
the guide of whom Borradale had doubtless spoken. 
' He has been brought to your Eoyal Highness by 
the son of his present master, young Clanroy.' 

At these words the Prince turned to me. ' Ah, 
to be sure,' he said, but pausing in his words as 
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if doubtful what to say, and eyeing me with a look 
meant to be courteous but with some suspicion 
plainly in it, a look which wounded both my pride 
and my devotion. ' I think, sir, we have met 
before. I remember hearing of your good service 
in these parts before our reverse, and I am grateful 
for the loan of the worthy guide. I think, I 
believe, unless I am mistaken, that there is some* 
thing of which, were I commander of an army, I 
might be obliged to ask for an explanation. But, 
being as I am — humph ! (here he lightly shrugged 
his shoulders) a poor weather-beaten game-cock, 
such things may stand over. I will trust myself ' 

' Sire,' I broke in, ' spare me — your words hurt 
me. I will explain all in time, if your Eoyal High- 
ness will allow me to serve you. Meanwhile, I will 
let deeds be my words.' The spirit with which I 
said this seemed to ease the Prince. * So, good,' he 
said, 'and how is it with Clanroy?' Here was 
my chance. * I thank you, sir, he is well. He 
desired me to give your Eoyal Highness a token of 
his devotion. It is this ring, an heirloom of our 
house. It is called " The Life of the Clanroy," and 
he offers it to his Prince.' 

He took the ring and slipt it over his finger, say- 

Q 2 
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ing, * Such devotion makes me feel again no fugitive, 
but indeed a king. I accept the ring with gratitude. 
If, in the shifts of fight I cannot always wear it on 
my finger, I will ever wear its meaning in my heart.' 
Once again his royal witchery bound me to him. 

Then followed a long consultation upon the 
next movements. It was agreed that the Prince 
should go in the direction of Morar, with Lauchlan 
as his guide. My proposal to move parallel with 
the Prince, watch the patrols, and if possible let 
him know of their movements, was accepted after a 
hesitation which annoyed me not a little. It was 
arranged that the man who had been sent for 
Lauchlan, Alastair MacDonald was his name, 
should act as agent between us. We were to start 
in two parties. Soon the Prince with Glenaladale, 
Borradale, and his son Ian were ready for their 
journey. 

Then the black priest advanced and craved a 
word with his Eoyal Highness. The Prince was 
ever full of deference to his Order, and moved 
aside with him. 

* Sire,' said the priest — I could overhear his 
words — * I have a message to give you. It is one 
which it befits even a king's son to hear; it 
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comes from the King of kings.' Then he lowered 
his voice, but spoke still with eagerness. I could 
hear but snatches of his speech, but I heard 
enough to know that he was pleading with the 
Prince to put the restoration of the true Church 
and faith among his expressed ends when he 
should come to claim his right again. The Prince 
listened patiently, though plainly ill at ease. 

*It may not be policy,' and the deep voice 
rose again, ' but it is the right, and that alone 
will prevail. David of old was hunted like a 
partridge on the mountains, but the Most High 
was with him, and brought him to his kingdom. 
And why? Because he was chosen to build up 
Sion for the Lord. The same choice has fallen on 
you. I beseech you, sire, let no thought of worldly 
craft put it from you. You may lose friends else- 
where, they have shown that they are worthy of 
little trust, but the Highlands will be the more 
devoted, and, above all, the God of battles will 
then be on your side.' 

* My father,' said the Prince, * I will weigh your 
words when the time comes. But for the present, 
alas ! I have to think not of my kingdom but of 
my life, and we must be on the march again. 
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* I thank you for your entertainment. You 
will give me your blessing?' He knelt, and the 
black priest, with hands uplifted, and then laid 
on his head, pronounced his blessing on the 
Prince. I was much moved by the scene, and 
the more surprised when the Prince, rising, turned 
to Glenaladale, and whispered : ' Now, take me 
from this worthy fanatic, he makes me feel un- 
comfortable.' So the party left the cave. 

The priest followed them to the entrance, 
keeping his glowing eyes fixed as in a trance on 
the Prince as he climbed down the rocks. * I have 
seen him, and I have given the message,' he said, 
as if secretly to himself. *Lord, now let Thy 
servant depart in peace.' * Pshaw ! ' I heard the 
Prince say to the major, ' such morning sermons 
are not to my taste.' The words were surely 
misplaced, indeed, offensive. I could not but be 
pained at the contrast between the prophet-like 
exaltation of the priest and the thin levity of the 
Prince. It seemed to prove that beneath all his 
bodily bravery there was a shallow soul. I felt 
that if he were my idol, his feet were of clay. 

I was left alone with the priest, where we had 
often stood before. It was my time to inquire of 
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Dorothy. ' I think you had guests before the 
Prince/ I said. He turned slowly, as if disturbed 
in some dream. ' Yes/ he said, as if to close the 
subject. * A man and a woman ? ' I pursued. ' I 
knew them, of course,' he says. * I pitied them. 
I was glad to shelter them.' ' And where have they 
gone ? ' I asked. ' Let me tell you,' says he, ' that 
it was dangerous for them to stay, their hiding was 
discovered. I have done what I could in sending 
them on a safe course. Ask no more.' ' I am deter- 
mined to know where they have gone,' I said firmly. 
Then he spoke in his old masterful way. * My 
son, the Prince and the woman are both in the 
hands of God. Your call is to follow him, not her. 
I will say no more.' I saw that his mind was set, 
and grinding my teeth in anger at his obstinacy, 
I set forth on my double purpose with Alastair 
MacDonald, glad again to be free of the sinister 
spirit of the cave. 
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CHAPTER V 

Thb Prince had gone towards Morar^ my aim was 
the coontry of Loch Arkaig. By nightfall we were 
among the upper waters of Glenfinnan. As we 
reached a high ground a strange sight met our gaze. 
At irregular intervals among the glens red lights 
flickered ; it seemed as if the mountains were engirt 
by a chain of fires. They were the camp fires of the 
patrols of red-coats on the alert for the poor Prince. 
I saw at once that he must not attempt to 
reach Lochiel's country, which I knew to be one 
of his aims ; and therefore, not loth to be rid of 
my companion's eyes and ears, I bade him find his 
way across towards Morar, and give the Prince the 
intelligence. The seeming hopelessness of both my 
fugitives, thus alone among the mountains and 
encircled by troops on every side, came strongly 
upon me. But the danger was too great for gloomy 
thoughts, and all night long I ranged among the 
higher spurs of the hills. Thinking that I saw in 
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the morning light some general movement of the 
pickets towards the north-west— and their redcoats 
were clear against the brown heather for miles — I 
ventured to walk more quickly and freely. 

It was still early when, in a very high and 
lonely glen, I perceived some cattle moving along 
together. From this I argued that some one must 
be behind driving them, and I lay down in the 
heather to watch. Two or three men could be seen, 
crouching low as they walked. They were Highland 
folk, doubtless keeping their few cattle in the 
highest reaches of the hills out of the clutches of 
the red-coats. 

Coming up to them — for they, too, saw my 
dress and waited for me — I asked, with little hope 
of a good answer, whether they had seen or heard 
of a man and woman travelling the hills together. 
To my surprise and joy they told me that such a 
couple had passed them a few miles to the north on 
that very night, and that one of them had given the 
woman some milk, she seemed so faint and tired. 
* I am thinking it will be a lady in distress,' he said. 
They had inquired after the priest at Glenquoich, 
and the men had directed them to reach his hiding 
place by the stream of Glenkinquie. 
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Scarce thinking of the danger, I moved on 
with feTerish speed. Arrived at the head of the 
glen, I scanned its long course with eager eyes. 
There was not even a sheep to he seen in the 
blazing sunlight. Soon half-way down the glen 
I suddenly saw a man walk from the water- 
side towards an overhanging rock. My heart 
beat &st at the sight. I moved rapidly but 
stealthily round by the upper bank, until I was 
able, holding my breath, to look over the top of 
the rock into its shade. 

Dorothy was lying on some bracken. Her glance 
was wandering wearily down the glen, her cheeks 
were thin and hollow, their paleness turned by the 
sun into a sad yellow. I could have cried with 
grief to see her so worn and feeble. Mainwaring 
was tenderly wiping her brow with a moist handker- 
chief. ' My poor Uttle woman,' he was saying, * you 
are very very tired, shall we never get home?' 
'Nay, Edward,' says she, with a smile of feigned 
blitheness which to me was more distressing even 
than her weakness, 'it is but the sun's heat, I 
shall be myself again in a minute. Just bathe my 
forehead a little longer. I am sure God will send 
us soon a friend in need/ 
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I could conceal myself no longer, and went for- 
ward. She was kneeling now, and Mainwaring 
stood behind her, even as I had seen them in the 
vision at Glenshallachan. 

* You are right, Dorothy,' I said softly, * God 
has sent you a friend in need.' Suddenly she 
looked up, with the cry I had heard before, and the 
thin hands I had already seen outstretched in 
dumb entreaty, and Mainwaring, apparently scarce 
surprised, held out his hand, smiling in his frank, 
boyish way. 

' Again the dream ! ' she muttered, her head 
falling on her breast ; * I would that he indeed 
would come !' * It is no dream, Dorothy,' I said, 
laying my hand on hers, ' it is myself.' The touch 
of the real warm hand roused her, and she looked 
at me with startled gladness. For a moment she 
did not speak, but her husband seized my other 
hand and wrung it heartily. *Why, Ian,' he 
said, and his voice rang cheerily as the babble of 
the brook beside them, ' what a wizard you are ! 
Have you ridden here on the clouds in search of 
us ? But the last week has been so like a fireside 
tale that I am scarce amazed at anything. 
Dorothy, my child, is not this a stroke of luck ? ' 
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She was clasping my hand, so that I could 
feel the nervous twitch of her fingers, and, still 
gazing at my face, ' Oh, it is too good to be true ! ' 
she muttered to herself. * Nay, Dorothy,' I said, * it 
is true ; here I am, flesh, blood, and bone. Elspeth 
met me, and I have come. But where is she ? I 
expected to find her with you.' 

She had risen now, and a flash as of restored 
Ufe brightened her wan cheeks. ' That,' says she 
quick and low, ' that and other things I will explain 
anon. Oh, Ian, the sight of an old friend on these 
strange moors brings back my strength again. 
Edward, will you fetch me some water, and then 
I shall be ready to start again.' 

' Always moving, moving,' he said as he went 
towards the brook. Then she turned to me and 
whispered : ' He knows nothing. I dare not tell 
him. But the loneliness, the strain — it is terrible ! 
God only knows how it is all to end. Let us talk 
as he sleeps to-night. Half the weight is gone 
now you are here to bear it with me.' 

* Now, Dorothy,' interrupted the cheery voice of 
Mainwaring as he handed her a small horn full of 
water, ' take this, and then let us drink the health 
of the new-comer ; I would it were in a better wine,' 
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She drank a mouthful and returned the horn. He 
raised it, saying, * First then, as always. His Majesty 
the King ! Nay, Ian, I forget — but we can drink each 
to his own king ! ' I followed his humour. * And 
now, as to our Queen, we are agreed — Dorothy ! ' 
Again I did his bidding. ' And lastly, your health 
and welcome, my dear good friend ! ' 

It seemed like the game of a merry child, and 
Dorothy followed it, with love and pity in her look. 
Then Mainwaring said in a tone more serious, 
*Nay, Ian, my quartermaster will set me in the 
ranks again, but first I wish a word with you,' 
and he drew me apart. A strange expression of 
perplexity passed over his open face : * What does 
it all mean ? ' he said. ' I went to Dalwhin to re- 
cover. The quiet and freedom of the life there 
seemed to restore me. Then of a sudden there 
was a flight, and ever since weary and endless 
walking on these hills and moors. I suppose some- 
thing went wrong, I am sure I must be the cause 
of it, for it could not be Dorothy, that is certain, 
and yet I can remember nothing. I try to think, 
but then my mind wanders and brings nothing 
back ; the past somehow is a blank to me ' — (and I 
saw his gaze travel vaguely round the glen, as if 
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seeking something) — * perhaps I am still not well, 
though my body is strong enough. But I cannot 
tell — sometimes a strange daze comes over me. 
And here we are — disguised like wandering beggars, 
moving, always moving, and the poor child is so 
weak and tired. But she knows, she must be right, 
she is my guardian angel ; I can only watch her 
and wait. Now, Ian, tell me, for God's sake tell 
me — what does it all mean ? ' 

At these last words he raised his voice, so that 
Dorothy must have heard them. "With a quick step 
she came up to us. * Edward ! ' she cried hurriedly, 
' look ! is that an eagle ? ' and she pointed to a 
large bird gliding leisurely across the glen. 

The ready tact of the interruption saved me 
from the difl&culty of an answer to his question, 
for in a moment the puzzled look left his face'; he 
ran forward a pace or two, his eye intent upon the 
bird. * Poor boy ! ' said Dorothy, gently. Then he 
turned, the boy's smile bright again. ' Why, no, it 
is an osprey. *Tis the second time you have con- 
fused him with the eagle. But I must keep my eye 
upon him, we might come to the nest, and a young 
osprey is a rare sight. Is the order, *' March again " ? 
All right, little general, I am ready.' It was said in 
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his old winning way, and we started, Mainwaring 
singing ahead, keeping the osprey in sight. 

* It is ever so,' said Dorothy to me. ' He is like 
a spirited child. No mood stays long upon him. 
He is full of curiosity about birds and beasts, 
about anything except himself. And yet to me 
he behaves with a kindness and a gentleness that is 
most touching. I sometimes feel that God has taken 
my husband from me, and given me a boy instead — 
his boy. For his sake I am glad ; and indeed, at 
times, I cannot but be carried away by his thought- 
less gaiety. Yet for myself, Ian, it makes the 
trouble so hard to bear ! ' 

We searched for the cave of the priest of 
Glenquoich, to which the black priest had directed 
her. After much diflBculty we found it as the sun 
began to set. It recalled the cave at Glenshiel, but 
it was untenanted. The only signs of its use were 
a rough wooden cross in one corner, and a small 
stack of peats. I climbed the hill above it. Far 
off I could see the twinkle of a watch-fire, but 

* 

otherwise there were no traces of the red-coats. 

Mainwaring was soon fast asleep, and Dorothy 
told me in full her piteous tale. There was no 
doubt of the forgery. The forged bond was for 
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10,000L Dorothy, after the escape from Dalwhin, 
had written a letter to Lord Denton, the uncle 
whose name Mainwaring had falsely used, entreat- 
ing his mercy, pleading that his nephew's disgrace 
and present condition were punishment heavy 
enough, and offering her own estates as some 
equivalent. How was she to send it ? The question 
was answered by Elspeth. 

The faithful creature declared that she would 
find her way, if need be, to Edinburgh itself, and 
to the law agents there to whom Lord Denton had 
entrusted the affair. Her mistress was to make 
for the head of Loch Hourn. There Elspeth had 
a brother, who would, she was sure, protect them. 
If possible, she would return herself within a month. 
Whether she returned or not, she pledged herself 
that the letter would reach Lord Denton. But first 
she undertook to summon me to the aid of her mis- 
'tress. The way in which she had fulfilled this 
mission, you know. She had reached the fugitives, 
ablaze with anger that the black priest had forbidden 
her to take me further, for some cause she could not 
fathom ; he had merely said it was the will of God. 

Now I understood the scene that night at the 
mouth of the cave at Lochshiel. But she had said 
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SO Dorothy told me, * he will follow me and find you, 
for I know it ; for a hawk flew round me twice at 
Glenfinnan, and followed me till I came up upon you. 
Three circles and a straight line, it is a sign he is 
coming.' So sure was she, that next morning— the 
day before our meeting — she had gone forth upon 
her second errand. 

At the parting she had placed a smooth 
pebble in Dorothy's hand. * Smear it,' she said, 
' with the juice of seven leaves of the wild thyme 
and lay it by the master's head when he is sleeping. 
It will keep his memory sweet. Stay at Loch 
Hourn till you hear from me or from the English 
lord, Macleod is to be the name. If I set my eyes 
on your face again, they will bless God for the sight. 
If nevermore, I am thanking Him day and night 
that they have seen it once.' Without another 
word or sign she had gone out into the grey light 
of the dawn and vanished in the mist. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Next morning I rose with the sun, and again 
climbed the steep hill in which the cave was set, in 
search of signs of the soldiers. The mists were 
gliding up the sides of the glen, retreating with a 
blush of faint pink before the ardent gaze of the 
sun. Soon the whole valley lay before me, bright 
and clear. Almost at once some speck of red 
moving over the green grass by the water-side 
far down the glen caught my eye. It was plainly 
a considerable company of soldiers already on 
the march. There was no time for delay. 

As I turned to the descent I suddenly noticed 
on my right the men whom I had passed the 
previous morning, still driving their few cattle 
before them. They had been joined by two women 
and some children, and were moving with every 
sign of haste towards the north-west. I advanced 
to meet them. For a moment they seemed startled 
at my sudden appearance, but as, I presume, they 
recognised my tartan in the clear light they came 
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on apace. The men told me that during the night 
they had descried a new cordon of fires round the 
western end of Loch Arkaig, and that this morning 
they had seen several companies advancing across 
the moors, some ten miles south of where we stood, 
at intervals of perhaps a quarter of a mile. It was 
plain that the red-coats meant to sweep the whole 
district, as the gillies sometimes spread themselves 
over the moors to drive the game into a corner. 

My thoughts turned at once to the poor hunted 
Prince. At all costs I must prevent him from 
turning eastward. The chances were good that if 
I set out immediatelyin a straight line towards the 
west I would encounter him. And yet I could not, 
I dared not leave Dorothy a^d her husband again. 
I resolved to take them with me to the Prince. It 
was a risk. I knew how anxious he was to keep his 
company small — how suspicious naturally of any 
strangers. Yet I reflected that if I represented 
Dorothy as a lady devoted to his cause, and with 
her husband turned homeless on the hills, like 
many other of the Highland gentry, I would find a 
way to the chivalry of his heart. 

But whatever the risk, I determined to face it. I 
wished the poor folk God-speed and safety. My 

b2 
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heart bled for them, for they told of burning 
homesteads and slain kinsfolk, and the children 
cried as we talked of the red-coats. And yet — such 
was the self-forgetful kindness of these simple 
people — one of the women pressed me to take some 
meal and cheese out of their own scanty score, to 
the poor lady who was with me. And so I watched 
them as their weary flight took them over the 
brow of the hill. 

When I reached the cave, Mainwaring was 
already astir, eagerly puddling trout in the stream 
for breakfast. His cheery voice greeted me, as if 
there were neither echoes nor enemies in the glen. 
Dorothy within was watching the fire of peats — still 
white and tired, but with a bright welcome in her 
face. I told her of my plan — save that I did not 
mention the Prince by name, I spoke of him 
merely as a great chief in hiding. It was hard to 
persuade her husband to leave his morning sport ; 
but soon we had left the cave behind us, and were 
moving quickly over the heather, the sun beating 
mercilessly on our faces. 

It was a weary trudge, for the san was ablaze 
all day and there was shade neither of cloud nor 
rock. Even Mainwaring showed signs of weariness, 
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and as his chatter ceased, he would often look up 
at me with that fleeting glance of a child's per- 
plexity. And for myself I was sorely puzzled once 
again how to keep my two loyalties together, to 
Prince and to Dorothy, and how to manage her 
husband if we reached the Prince's hiding-place. 

At last, about three in the afternoon, we came to 
a dip in the high ground where it fell into a deep, 
secluded glen. On the opposite slope lay a shieling, 
roughly built with stones and sod, but somewhat 
larger than usual. As soon as we came in sight of 
it, I bade my companions lie down in the heather and 
scanned it eagerly. Presently, I saw a figure creep 
cautiously round the corner of the wall, glance 
quickly up and down the narrow glen, and then 
advance to the brook as if to fetch some water. 
Then, with equal caution, he returned, and in the 
stillness of the summer air I heard the closing of a 
bolt. I had watched the figure carefully, and I 
knew it to be none other than the son of Glenaladale. 
The Prince must be within. 

I went forward alone, making straight for the 
shieling. I must have been observed and recog- 
nised, for as I reached it, Glenaladale himself stood 
at the door, and bidding me enter closed it again 
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behind me. There was but one tiny window to let 
in the light, and in the gloom I could only discern 
figures — not faces. Under the window, on a rough 
stone, sat the Prince, a lump of cheese in one hand 
and a knife in the other. As I entered, he was 
softly whistling one of our Highland airs. I had 
time to see that his look was still bright and cheery. 
I was quick to notice also that my father's ring was 
on his finger. My old devotion rose within me, and 
instinctively I kneeled before him. 

' It is Ian MacBoy,' said Glenaladale, ' with 
tidings for your Royal Highness.' 

* Good news, I hope,' said the Prince blithely. 
* But this is no court. Sir Ian, pray rise and tell 
me what it is. You did me good service yesterday, 
for by my faith, if it had not been for your mes- 
senger, I might have been to-day a day's march 
nearer the halter. The chase is getting a trifle over 
keen. Well, then ? ' 

I told him of the gathering of the red-coats round 
Loch Arkaig, described what I took to be the pur- 
pose of their movement, and gave my advice. 
This was, that the Prince should remain for the 
present where he was, on the chance of the soldiers 
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missing the obscure glen, that then he should make 
for the priest's cave at Glenquoich, as they would 
not be likely to search the country again through 
which they had already passed. After some talk, 
the plan was taken. Then I thought of Dorothy, 
waiting without among the heather. The Prince 
gave me my chance. 

' Well, Clanroy,' he said, * I cannot be too grate- 
ful for your news. You said that you would prove 
your loyalty by deeds, and you have done it.' 

* Sir,' I said, * I have only done my duty. But, 
if it has pleased your Eoyal Highness, may I venture 
on a request? I have not come alone. I met on the 
hills a lady devoted to your Highness' cause, and 
for that turned adrift on the moors with her hus- 
band, who is little help to her, for his mind is weak. 
They were in such a piteous case, that I could not 
but give them my protection. I would that they 
might share this shelter for the night. They are 
waiting without.' 

I thought, but perhaps it was but fancy of an 
overstrained anxiety, that a look of surprise and, 
indeed, suspicion crossed his face, and his eyes 
sought Glenaladale's. 'This is indeed,' he said, 
^ neither the place nor the company for ladies, and 
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we have, Ood knows, enough to do to make shift 
for ourselves. Who may she be ? ' 

' Sir/ said I, with a touch of haughtiness, ' I 
was not careful to inquire. I found her in the 
same distress as ourselves, and for the same great 
cause, and I did not think I could do otherwise 
than help her. I believe she is a Macleod; she 
will not know that your Royal Highness is here.' 

' Well, well,' said the Prince, laughing, * that is 
the true way of it. I fear that, in playing the part 
of a hunted deer, I am in danger of forgetting the 
part of a gentleman. Let her come, and we will do 
the best we can for her comfort. 

' I know of no Macleod who has suffered in 
these partb, or who is weak in mind,' muttered the 
young Glenaladale, who, I could plainly see, had 
not lost his doubt of me. But his father, ever 
alert to do, a kindness, laid his hand on my shoulder 
saying, * Nay, Ian, of course we can trust you. For 
this night, at least, let them join us. But you 
will see that the Prince must not readily increase 
his following. If our movements are to be quick, 
our numbers must be few. 

Ere long I presented Dorothy and Mainwaring 
to the Prince, telling them that this was the chief of 
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whom I had spoken. Mainwaring greeted him 
with his fine courtesy of manner, but I saw the 
MacDonalds exchange glances as they heard his 
English speech. 

Dorothy retired into the shade, but I could see 
that she kept her eyes fixed upon the Prince ; then 
they looked hastily from one to the other of the 
company, as if marking something in their manner. 
In a moment they were glowing with a strange 
lustre, and a deep flush mounted on her cheeks. 
Her breast heaved, and before I could speak I heard 
her whisper, * It is the Prince ! ' As if driven by 
the impulse of the deep loyalty long pent up within 
her, she moved quickly forward and knelt at his 
feet. 

' Sire,' she said, in a low and trembling voice, 
* forgive me my boldness. My heart tells me in 
whose presence I am. My father's blood ' 

* Nay, madam,' interrupted the Prince, touching 
her shoulder with his hand and speaking in his 
gentlest tone, 'this must be some mistake. We 

are ' ' Great God ! ' broke in Glenaladale, in a 

hoarse and terrified whisper, * we are surrounded ! ' 

He was standing at the window. All at once 
there was a sound of the fall of stealthy steps 
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without. A blow crashed upon the door, and it 
fell. A man entered boldly. He was a red-coat 
officer, pistol in hand. 

Dorothy rose with a sharp cry. The Prince 
stepped backwards and drew himself up with mar- 
vellous coolness and dignity. I sprang to his side. 
Glenaladale rushed past me, muttering through his 
clenched teeth, ' Betrayed at last ! ' The Prince 
turned upon me quietly, gave me a glance which 
made my blood run cold, and said one word which 
sent it madly mounting to my head again, ' Traitor ! ' 
He took the ring from his finger — * the Life of the 
Clanroy ' — and flung it to the ground. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

It took, I suppose, less than a minute for all this 
to happen. A sort of awful daze seemed to fall on 
the little company of faithful men — surprised after 
all their marvellous vigilance. The officer stood at 
the door peering into the shadows. But in my ears 
the word ' Traitor ' was still ringing. It is a word 
no Highlander can hear without dealing a blow for 
answer ; and I confess that for a moment my blood 
got the better of me, and a hot impulse stung me, 
which, had it mastered me, would have been a 
lasting shame to me and mine. But, thank God, 
as in a flash I saw how terribly the appearances 
were against me — the former abandonment of my 
post — the introduction of strangers who might be 
spies, one plainly by his speech an EngUshman- 
the talk and the obeisance of Dorothy, so like a 
mere blind — and the sudden entry of the red-coats, 
and I was silent. 

' Who are here ? ' said the officer at the door. 
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' Lay down your arms in the name of His Majesty 
King George ! ' 

As ill-luck would have it, the stir, the appear- 
ance of the King's uniform, the command of the 
officer, seemed to rouse Mainwaring. ' God save the 
King ! ' I heard him cry. 

'At last,' muttered the Prince calmly — *and, 
after all, by treachery ! ' 

I could bear it no longer, I must prove my loyalty. 
My pistol was loaded ; I raised it and fired. The 
officer fell fiat upon his face. 

I turned to the Prince, pistol in one hand, clay- 
more in the other. ' And now, sir,' I said quickly, 
' for the rest, here are my arms/ and I threw them 
at his feet. Then I strode across to Mainwaring, 
and putting all the force I could into my words I 
whispered in his ear, * For God's sake keep still ; 
more depends on it than you know ! ' The poor 
fellow turned on me a look of beseeching perplexity. 
But Dorothy was at his side, and took his hand. 
'Edward, dear,' she said, as soft and calm as if 
they were alone, * for my sake keep quiet.' So he 
stood bewildered but silent. 

Meanwhile, the report of my pistol shot had 
broken the moment's pause, and aroused a de- 
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sperate attempt at defence. Glenaladale pulled the 
dead body within the shieling ; his son raised the 
door again, and with marvellous quickness set the 
stone, on which the Prince had sat, against it, and 
stretched a huge beam across the doorway. 

The Prince himself was already standing at 
the small window, firing pistol shots through it. 
Glenaladale pulled him back and took his place. 

I ventured to approach the Prince, and asked 
if he could trust me with my arms. It was not time 
to debate. He said nothing, but pointed to the 
pistol and claymore on the floor. I lifted them and 
went to the doorway, beside the young Glenaladale. 
* You devil ! ' he hissed as I came up to him. * I 
will settle that with you anon,' I answered calmly ; 
meanwhile, I have to defend not my character but 
the Prince.' 

All this time there was a desultory firing with- 
out ; we could hear a few bullets rattling against 
the stones, and one pierced through the door, 
grazing my leg as it fell. But plainly the red-coats 
were put out by the sudden disappearance of their 
officer, and by the damaging fire from our small 
window; and of course they could not tell how 
many men might be within. ' I make out about a 
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score of them/ said Glenaladale, ' and five are 
already down/ Then, after a long pause, he 
shouted, ' Look out ! They are making a rush to 
force the door ! ' 

The words were scarce out of his mouth, when 
a terrific blow forced the door back upon the beam. 
MacDonald and I stepped quickly each to one side, 
and through the opening marked each our man and 
fired. I could not see whether our shots had taken 
effect, for another blow brought down the beam, and 
with it some stones from the wall. One of them 
fell on my head, and so far stunned me that for a 
moment I lost sense of what I did. I seemed to 
hear a shout from Glenaladale rise above the noise 
of the shots : ' Claymore ! ' 

Anyway, I found myself in the broad daylight, 
hacking at two red-coats, who parried my blows 
desperately with their muskets. Free of the stifling 
excitement of the shieling, with the breeze on 
my temples, the fierce zest of the open fight came 
over me. As my blade flashed and crashed flrst on 
the muskets then on the bones, the spirit of the 
fighting Clanroy uplifted me, and I shouted our 
war-cry, ' Shallachan ! ' 

Suddenly I heard a great cry rise behind the 
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shifting mass of red and white into which I wa8 
charging, I seemed to see two or three fall before I 
reached them, and two long arms swinging madly 
in the air. 

There was a confused straggle, and some red- 
coats stumbled blindly past me towards the burn. 
Then the great arms gripped me, and I was thrown 
to the ground. I felt a shock of hair pressed against 
my head, and the tongue of some animal slobbering 
over my face. I struggled free, and stood up, my 
brain reeling with excitement and surprise, for there 
at my feet, clasping them with his hands, lay — 
Jamie ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Ybs, it was he — whom I had left for dead more 
than three months ago on the hills of Ardgoor. 
For a moment I stood stupefied with surprise at the 
sight of him and at the manner of our meeting. 
As I looked down upon him, I saw that his chest 
was heavy with stifled sobs. Then he raised his 
head, and his eyes, wet with tears, sought mine. 
There was a most pathetic mingling of joy and fear 
in their look. I saw that expression but once again, 
and then it was in the face of dear old Borh, my 
staghound. In a moment of temper I had spurned 
him with my feet ; an hour afterwards, as I sat by 
the fire, I felt his nose upon my hand, and I saw 
plainly in his look the memory — the strange dis- 
turbing memory — of my roughness, and yet the 
ardour of a faithful affection which was his second 
nature. Jamie's expression now was just that. 

He waited for me to speak, his whole soul plainly 
strained by the double tension of the memory of 
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my blow and the strength of his devotion. For 
myself, the slackening of my nerves after the wild 
dash, the sudden recall of his last look as I had 
left him stretched on the heather, the upspringing 
of my love and gratitude to the faithful creature, 
quite unmanned me, and, shaken by a great sob, 
I knelt beside him, and kissed his face as I had 
often done in the days of my childhood. 

I shall never forget the change that came over 
him. It was like the breaking of the sunlight 
through a cloud. His face shone bright with a 
sudden radiance ; he raised his long arms above 
him, threw his head back, and cried out, * God ! 
good, good God ! ' 

We both stood up, and he turned to me, his 
eyes twinkling with glee, as if we had just played 
one of our boyish pranks together. The past 
seemed already forgotten. * Eh, Mister Ian ! ' he 
said, * did ye see them run ? jist like the hens when 
the dog got louse in the hen-hoose. The loons 
were fair jinked out o' their senses wi' fright — what 
wi' you, sir, whirlin' the claymore in front o' them, 
and me bangin' and shoutin' at their backs, deil ane 
o' them is left. But, Lord, peety us ! there's been 
a power o' killin'.' 

s 
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These words, spoken as he looked round the 
grass in front of the shieling, strewn with bodies of 
the red-coats, brought me back to the thought of 
where we were and what had happened. 

There was no time for further speech. But I 
had better tell you now what I only learned after- 
wards, how my faithful Jamie came to appear just 
in the nick of time to save the Prince. He could 
not tell how long he had lain stunned by my blow. 
When he came to himself, he was weak, numb, 
soaked through and through with rain and mist. 
He had crawled down the mountain to the loch, 
following the line I had taken, but too weak and 
dazed to think. He had wandered southwards, and 
would certainly have died from hunger and ex- 
posure had not a company of red-coats found him 
lying in some bracken and good-naturedly fed and 
warmed him. 

His quaint appearance, manners, and speech 
took their fancy, and they brought him to their 
quarters at Fort William, where he found the 
garrison preparing to set out westward again to 
search for the Prince. The notion came into his 
head that somehow, if he went with them, there 
was a chance that he might light on me. A fan- 
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tastic notion, doubtless, but Jamie was moved not 
by reasoning, which was beyond his power, but 
by instinct ; and all I can say is, it was not the 
first and it was not the last time that his instincts 
were God's boon to me and mine. Some Campbells 
in the militia had known him before in some of his 
strange wanderings in Argyle, and when he oflfered 
to act as a guide among the hills of Moidart, 
they spoke so strongly of his skill to the oflScer in 
command that his services were accepted. Since 
then he had been with this company of militia, 
crossing and re-crossing that whole rugged district 
in search of the poor Prince. 

Jamie had but one loyalty in the world, his 
loyalty to me ; and in spite of constant disappoint- 
ments, which would have taken all hope out of a 
more reasonable man, he had never wavered in his 
belief that some day and somehow he would find 
his master on the hills. At last, at the hidden 
shieling to which he had guided his company — 
for he had himself used it once in his wanderings, 
and, dog-like, he never forgot places) — his instinct 
was proved true. He was standing behind the 
soldiers, watching the attack, when his quick eyes 
saw me rush out of the door. At once, nerved 

8 2 
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by excitement, he had set upon his own men from 
behind with such forious strength that two were 
laid low, and the rest driven off by sheer terror and 
bewilderment at this sudden onslaught from the 
rear. 

* Jamie/ I said to him, as he told his tale after- 
wards, * can you forgive the man who struck you ? ' 

' God forbid, sir/ he said with a voice of solemn 
conviction. ' Forgive him ? Never ! But it was 
na you, Mister Ian, it was the deil himsel'. It 
was him that grippit you ; and gin he live his black 
life to judgment day, he's got his reckonin' wi' me 
before him. That's between me and him. But 
between me and you, sir, never a word more.' 

I could not forget it, it has often come back to 
me in thought and dream, but we never spoke again 
about that awful day. 

And now, boys, I must take you back to the 
shieling. I found the Prince standing at the open 
doorway, pale but calm. He and the two Mac- 
Donalds were silently watching the doings of Jamie 

and myself. 

As I saw him, the bitter name he had called 
me came to my ear again, and the thought stung me 
of the insult he had done to my father and my 
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clan. We Highlanders are proud — over proud I 
fear — (you remember the fatal pride of the Mac- 
Donalds at Culloden) — and even in that hour of 
marvellous escape my pride was stronger than my 
loyalty. I drew myself up, passed him silently 
with a stiff bow, and entered the shieling, to find 
how it had fared with Dorothy. The long ex- 
haustion of her march, followed by the sudden 
terror, had at last broken her spirit. She was lying 
down, her head on her husband's knee, her hand 
in his. As I came up, she turned a face pallid 
as death upon me, and muttered with eyes half 
closed : ' Is it over, Ian ? Is he safe ? ' * Yes,* I 
answered ; ' but you ?' ' Thank God ! ' she whispered, 
and turned wearily upon her side. *Ian,' said 
Main waring, with his poor child's look of perplexity, 
* what does it all mean ? Shall we never get home ? 
This life is killing her.' 
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CHAPTER IX 

His words smote me with a sense of truth. I 
knew that if her spirit of courage went, life could 
not stay. And they seemed so utterly helpless, 
crouching there in the dark corner, as a beam of 
the dying sun stole through the window and fell on 
her white worn face and his distressed, wandering 
eyes. It seemed to me the touch of Death. A 
miserable sinking of hope came over me, and I 
turned quickly to hide the bitter tears. 

She cannot, she must not die — Dorothy, and 
under my protection ! It cannot be ! 

So I groaned within myself, all gladness at 
escape and the recovery of Jamie crushed out of me 
by the thought of her. ' It cannot be ! If I could 
only turn the stones there into gold, and carry them 
off over the hill and glen to the south, and set her with 
the money paid and overpaid before his uncle ! No 
heart, however hard, could steel itself against her — 
such courage — such weakness — such devotion would 
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I melt a heart of stone. But, I know it, I know it — 

if for another day she trudges on without ray of 
hope, give way she must. 

' Oh, if only I could go to her and say, *' Dorothy, 
I have the money, and more than the money for the 
bond; rise, come with me, and let us pay it,*' the 
hope would rouse her spirit, and her spirit roused 
would call back the fleeting life! But, ah, the 
stones are stones, not gold, and I must see her die.' 
I leaned against the wall with downcast head, 
bitter impotence desolating my heart. My eye caught 
sight of something glittering on the floor. Wel- 
coming a distraction, I stooped wearily to pick it up. 
It was the ring, the Clanroy ring cast to the ground 
by the Prince as he called me traitor. 

Once again the memory of the taunt, the insult 
dealt not to me only but to the blood of brave chiefs 
that flowed in my veins, flashed upon me, and my 
pride rose hot and masterful. It burned within me, 
and the flame of it consumed my devotion to the 
Prince. I think that at that moment I almost 
hated him. 

Suddenly the sound of low voices without fell 
upon my ear. I looked through the window 
and saw young Glenaladale and the Prince in close 
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talk. * But surely,' I heard the Prince say as if 
still keeping a point but fast losing it, ' surely if 
what you say is true, he could not have fought like 
that ' ' Nay, sir,' replied MacDonald vehemently, 
' can you not see ? He wished to manage it without 
exposing his share~it was part of his craft. But 
he was caught in the act ; and the rest was a 
desperate effort to throw dust in the eyes of 
your Eoyal Highness.' 

I could not hear the Prince's answer, though my 
ears strained to catch it, and for a moment or two 
I lost the talk. 

^ Then Glenaladale's voice rose in his eagerness. 
' Forgive me, sir, but you cannot forget his surrender 
of Fort Elizabeth ; you saw him talking with that 
creature, who certainly was their guide. And this 
Englishman — I have marked him. His dress and 
manner are only a disguise. Beneath his cloak I saw 
the boots of a Hanoverian oflBicer — the very same 
as that fellow on the ground wears. The woman 
— why, your Eoyal Highness knows how easy it is 
for a man to pass for a time as a woman. I tell you, 
sir, they are spies and traitors — man and woman ! ' 
My blood boiled madly ; my fingers felt for my 
pistol, and I ground my teeth as I remembered 
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I had thrown it from me in the rush. Dorothy, 
too, my Dorothy branded as a spy and traitor ! I 
waited for the next word of the Prince, as a lion 
waits to spring upon his prey. 

*1 fear it must be so,' he said. 'And this 
from one of my own Highlanders ! And the 
woman, if it be a woman — why, when she knelt 
before me, I seemed once again to see a Flora at 
my feet. But no, no Flora, only a traitor ! ' 

I turned quickly for a moment, and my eyes 
fell upon Dorothy, her face white in the gloom, 
like a marble stone when the grey dawn creeps 
into a church. Pride, anger, love, all desperate, 
coursed through me like a torrent of fire. * Ah 
me ! ' the Prince's voice fell on my ears again. 
* Ah me ! at last the bribe has found its victims, 
and they would sell their Prince for the thirty 
thousand pounds.' 

* The thirty thousand pounds ! ' The fire went 
out within me, and left me shivering with an 
awful chill. Into my soul there shot a sudden 
inward voice, ' Take him at his word. Win the 
money. Buy Mainwaring oflf, and save the life of 
Dorothy.' 

God left me, and I stood — a Judas. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ah ! lads, you little know what it costs me to tell 
this part of my story. It is the dragging forth 
of a hidden shame, and the. sight of it, as I lay it 
before you, the great baseness of my life, smites 
me with remorse. 

You never supposed, did you ? — ah, I see you 
did not, it is written on your faces— that your old 
grandfather, for all his tales of fight and fame, once 
had it in his miad to do a deed of treachery which 
would have marked the Highlands with a stain 
which all their seas, and burns, and rains could 
never have washed out, and stamped the Clanroy 
for ever with a brand of shame. Yet God forgive 
me ! so it was. It is right that I should tell you, 
for, if the memory helps to make you for the rest 
of your lives, as I have tried to be for the rest of 
mine — humble, watchful of temper, and ever alert 
to stay the madness of pride, it will have its use. 
^ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
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he fall.' I fell, and it is part of the doom of my 
pride that I should tell you of my fall. I would you 
could forget it is Clanroy who tells it. 

This only let me say in self-defence. My nature 
was altogether distraught. For seven long months 
I had been living in one strain of excitement, 
most of the time torn with anxiety for her to 
whom I had devoted my life, so that the love of 
her, which was the one spring of my being, had 
become not so much a joy as a burden of service 
too hard to bear. 

And body as well as mind was overwrought : 
there had been fighting, narrow escapes from death, 
wounds, long and many illnesses, constant exposure 
to wind, and sun, and rain. Thus, when the temp- 
tation hit me, fired by a fierce and wounded pride, 
and piercing me at the point where I was quivering 
with the pain of love, there was no force of will to 
resist it. And, after all, it was for her sake, not 
my own. 

* Get the money. Save the life of Dorothy.' 

A clearness and coldness as of steel passed into 
me. Once again I looked towards Dorothy. She was 
sleeping restlessly, turning wearily from side to 
side, an occasional sound, half sigh, half groan, 
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escaping her lips. Though the light was fast fading, 
I could still see the pallor of her face. But now the 
sight of her only fastened down on my soul the 
deep resentment which I felt against the Prince 
and steadied my purpose. 

I thought it all out with the devil's coolness. 
I would write a word to the commander at Port 
William, Jamie would carry it. With his skill in 
mountain travelling and knowledge of the paths he 
could, I calculated, get there and back in less than 
twenty hours. I knew that the Prince, in his 
present uncertainty, could not venture outside the 
narrow region where he was, but would be forced to 
keep in hiding among its higher hills. Moreover, 
I would instruct my messenger that if he should 
encounter any red -coats by the way, he was to hand 
the letter to the officer in charge. 

I then moved cautiously towards the door to 
seek Jamie. I found that it had been again set up, 
and that young Glenaladale was standing on guard 
outside, with his pistol in his hand. I thought I 
could discern the Prince and old Glenaladale lying 
on the heather some twenty paces ojff. So — I 
thought bitterly— being traitors, it is not safe for 
the Prince to be in our company, and we are to be 
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treated as prisoners. Jamie I could not see. This 
apparent baulking of my plans did not make me 
hesitate. Nay, it only added force to my resent- 
ment. 

As I pondered on the next step to take, I heard 
a movement on the side of the shieling opposite 
where Dorothy and Mainwaring lay. I moved 
stealthily towards it through the gloom. I found 
Jamie leaning against the wall. He was apparently 
asleep, I suppose that somehow he had crept in 
before young Glenaladale had taken his post by 
the door. I roused him gently, bidding him keep 
still. 

* Eh, Mister Ian,' he whispered gaily, * the wee 
folk hae been makin' merry in my head, prickin' 
my brains wi* the bonniest blinks of auld lang syne 
wi' you an Miss Dorothy in the bonny braes o' 
Glenshallachan.' His simple words roused a mo- 
mentary tremor of conscience, but I silenced it, and 
said ' Hush, lad, I shall want you in a minute for 
harder work ; be ready when I call you,' and I 
moved back to the window. 

The long summer day was drawing quickly to 
its close, only at the window there lingered a pale 
light, the rest of the shieling was in darkness. 
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The silence was broken only by the sound of irre- 
gular breathing, an occasional movement of the guard 
without, and the babble of the burn. I seemed to 
myself, as I stood at the window in the weird gloam- 
ing, some dark and silent spirit of evil visiting the 
earth, not myself at all. But the fancy did not daunt 
me, nay, I smiled grimly at the thought of it. 

Then I set a thinking. How was Jamie to get 
out ? He could not escape Glenaladale at the door, 
and the window was too small for any man to get 
through it. I determined to wait till night set in, and 
I knew the moon would not rise till late over the 
hill ; I would then boldly open the door and take 
my chance with the guard, while Jamie would slip 
out behind me, creep round the shieling, and make 
for the burn. I had brought the materials for 
writing with me, I placed the paper on the window- 
sill. There it lay, white in the glimmer, waiting 
for the black words of betrayal. 

I paused — the paper looked so pure and clean, 
and the pale square of light at the window seemed 
to me like the eye of another spirit watching me, 
and judging as it watched; Then I heard Dorothy 
heave a broken sigh, and Mainwaring mutter, as 
in his sleep : * Best, rest, my darling, we shall be 
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home soon.' At once I stretched out my hand, 
and the wor^s began to form on the paper and look 
up at me from the white surface. 
' To the Commanding OflBcer at Fort William.' 

I paused again, my hand raised above the paper. 

Suddenly something cold seemed to enter at the 
window. My fingers stiffened, as if smitten by a 
quick paralysis; then they were gripped as by a vice ; 
my arm was jerked violently backward, and I reeled 
under the force of the blow, stumbled, and fell on the 
ground. The rush of the sudden movement caught 
the sheet of paper and swept it from the window. 

I rose, a cold sweat breaking over me, my 
heart smiting my ribs, with a gasping in my 
throat. I looked round, no one had entered, I 
gazed at the window, nothing but the square of 
pale impassive light. I stood transfixed with 
terror, trembling in every limb, for I knew that 
the Riochd Laimhe had stayed the living hand, and 
saved the Clanroy from the brand of an endless 
disgrace. 

How long I stood there I cannot tell. The last 
shimmer of daylight went out and left mere dark- 
ness. Jamie had fallen asleep again, for he was 
breathing heavily. The burn still babbled without. 
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I could hear the footsteps of young Glenaladale as 
he paced to and fro. 

And no one — nothing in the world but I, knew 
that out of that clear sky over which the moon was 
now slowly moving, God had sent this unearthly 
visitant to spare His earth the shame of another 
Judas. Overpowered with the thought, I fell upon 
my knees, and prayed for pardon. I trust my prayer 
was answered. Slowly, as I knelt, the soft and kindly 
light of the moon stole into the shieling. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

I MUST have fallen into a restless sleep, for soon I 
saw a vision of the Prince. He was deadly pale, a 
line of red blood on his forehead. His hand was 
stretched out towards me, and he gazed upon me 
with a wild look of helpless fear and desperate 
entreaty. A figure, whose back was turned to me 
so that I could not discern the face, advanced 
steadily towards him, and cast a halter round his 
neck. The figure turned, his hand still holding 
the knot of the halter tight. I saw the face, a 
devilish smile upon the lips, a glitter kindled by 
the fires of hell in the eyes. I shuddered : it was 
my own! Suddenly Dorothy appeared, clad in 
white, like an avenging angel — as I had seen her 
once before in Fort Elizabeth. * Traitor ! ' she 
said, in a tone of withering scorn. She snatched 
the rope from my hand, loosed the knot, and 
kissed the Prince's trembling hand. He vanished, 
and Dorothy became a beam of light. 

T 
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I woke, for it was streaming in upon me from 
the window. The memory of the dream smote me 
like a blow. It was conscience speaking in a pictm*e. 
And I had thought to do it for her sake ! 

The memory of that vision of the Prince, pale, 
helpless, betrayed, seemed to break down some 
hard wall within me, and let in a tide of remorse 
and passionate yearning to vindicate my loyalty. 
If I thought of Dorothy, it was only to hear her 
call to sacrifice her life, if need be, for his. I 
saw, as by a flash, that this might be the highest 
service which my love could oflfer her. In the 
rebound of my honour, I even prayed that this 
very day might bring me the chance of proving to 
her and to my Prince the truth of my loyalty, even 
if the chance were death. 

But my brave thoughts were suddenly inter- 
rupted. The door opened, and old Glenaladale 
entered. He wore a manner that chilled me. 

^ His Royal Highness,' he said, sharp and slow," 
' desires to speak with you ; ' and he turned his head 
and went out. I followed him. He waited for me, 
with his hand pressed against his temples. Hearing 
my step, he turned again and said, ' Clanroy — ^nay, 
the word sticks in my throat — Ian MacEoy, this ia 
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the bitterest of days to me, that a Highlander, and 
a kinsman of mine, should be the first ! and he the 
son of my old friend. Pray God he may not live 
to know it.' 

I was silent, what could I say, the memory of 
the night still lying on my conscience ? Then I 
summoned courage to speak. After all, no one 
but myself knew of the thought of treachery, and 
the mere appearances of the previous day I could 
explain. * Glenaladale,* I said, * this is some 
hideous misunderstanding ; I can put everything 
right with the Prince.' 

He made no reply. I raised my head, and saw 
His Boyal Highness sitting on the heather bank in 
front of me. He rose as we approached. I think 
I never saw him look so kingly. The words of 
devotion mounted to my lips, but suddenly they 
were arrested. I saw a white paper in his hand. 

* Sir,' he said, and his words seemed to fall on me 
as from some height, * can you explain this paper ? 
I am not familiar with communications addressed 
to the commanding oflScer at Fort William.' 

He paused. It was the sheet which the rush 
of the unseen Power had swept through the 
window, the first words of the betrayal written 

T 2 
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on its face ! I bent my head and bit my lips in a 
spasm of remorse and shame. 

* Nay,' he went on, * I see that you know it, and 
that my worst suspicions are the truth about it. 
There was much yesterday which I could not 
understand. Your gallantry in the fight made me 
regret the haste of a word which escaped me at the 
first surprise. It now appears that even that 
gallantry was part of a studied hypocrisy ; that the 
life of some of your confederates as well as that of 
your Prince must be sacrificed for the wages of blood. 
Doubtless this scrap is but the remnant of a large 
correspondence. But God has His messengers as 
well as the devil, and His winds have brought me 
this part of your baseness. I have met malignant 
enemies, never until now a false friend. I did 
not think to find him in these hills — still less 
to find him a Clanroy.' Then he crushed the 
paper in his hand and flung it on the ground. 

Every word that he spoke only fired the passion 
to vindicate my name and honour. I resolved to tell 
him all, and let the tale take its chance. I was a 
man standing at bay, in defence of the thing he 
prizes more than life. 

I raised my head for a moment and looked round. 
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The moors and mountains stretched before me, and 
in the midst the son of their rightful king. 

If ever words came from the heart of man quick 
with his Ufe-blood, they were mine as I spoke them 
then. My plea was simply the tale of my sufferings, 
as you have heard it. Nothing was kept back — the 
truth about Dorothy and her husband — the truth, too, 
of my terrible temptation and my strange deliverance, 
I spread it all before the generosity of the Prince. 

He did not interrupt, he could not, for my words 
were like the torrent in the glen. * It is the truth, 
sire,' I ended, ' before God, it is the truth.' I saw 
that he was impressed, he knew not what to say. 
* Put me,' I continued, * to any test ; bind me hand 
and foot, or bid Glenaladale shoot me as I stand, I 
will make no resistance, only let the lady who is 
with me and her husband go their way, they know 
nothing of it all.' 

* All this is very strange,' said the Prince at 
last. * I will go and speak to her. Meanwhile, Glen- 
aladale, you will stay here ; Clanroy will at least 
submit to your guard,' so saying he moved slowly 
towards the shieling. 

But Dorothy from within had already seen him 
approach. With a quick movement she came out 
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to meet him, and knelt before him, so that he could 
not but extend his hand. She touched it lightly 
^ith her lips, and rose again, with a light on her 
face such as I had not seen since the happy days 
before the clouds had gathered. 

' I thank God that your Eoyal Highness has 
escaped,' she said quietly, and that friends of mine 
have been permitted to help in your deliverance.' 

There was in voice and manner a simplicity 
and an eagerness which no suspicion could with- 
stand. It was the sunlight driving the mists 
before it. 'Twas beyond the wit of the evil one 
himself to tell a lie so bold with a face so pure. 

And the sudden words threw the Prince quite 
off his guard, he forgot his disguise, and said with 
much emotion, 'Madam, I have heard of your own 
trouble, and I am the more grateful that it has left 
you a heart to think of mine.' 

Then he came back to Glenaladale, and I over- 
heard him say, * There is no shadow of treachery 
there, I will stake my faith in human nature on it, 
and for her sake, I am the more willing to believe 
Clanroy.' 

They stood apart and talked low and eagerly 
for some time, discussing, it was plain, how they 
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were to deal with me. As they spoke, I suddenly 
spied three figures coming from the glen. I scanned 
them closely, and perceived that the young Glen- 
aladale, whose absence I had noted, was one of 
them. As they drew nearer, I recognised the other 
two— one of his uncles, Lauchlan MacDonald;^ and 
a guide named Cameron, well known in that district. 

It was plain that they were expected, for 
seeing their approach, the Prince and old Glen- 
aladale advanced hurriedly to meet them. Then 
they fell into a lively discussion I could see ere 
long from their gestures and the looks of the young 
Glenaladale that I was the subject of their talk. I 
watched them intently. At some word of the 
young man, the Prince suddenly drew himself stiff 
and laid his hand on the hilt of his sword. The 
other shrugged his shoulders and turned aside. 
Then leaving the rest still talking, the Prince 
returned to me. His face was flushed and his 
eyes bright. 

* Clanroy,' he said, as he came up to me, * in 
the judgment of men I prefer my own instincts 
to the arguments of others. I believe your story. 
I ask you to forgive the name I called you,' and 
he held out his hand. There was something so 
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friendly and unassuming in the action, that it took 
me by surprise, and made me feel that we were not 
Prince and suspected subject, but comrades at the 
end of a painful misunderstanding. I grasped his 
open hand, and looked straight at his face. Our 
eyes met ; there was a look in his that made my 
heart leap to him ; the memory of it I ever prize 
as one of the brightest of my hfe. 

Then I remembered that he was the King's son, 
and that not ten hours before I had thought to 
betray him. I could not but fall on my knees. Still 
holding his hand, I pressed it to my lips ; I could 
not speak, for a great sob held me. ' Nay, rise,' he 
said, ' I am sure you have forgiven me, and I 
most certainly have forgiven you, so we are quits. 
They have taken your sword, I ask you to accept 
my own. It is a token of my trust. I am sure 
that in your hands it will be as ready for the defence 
of me and of my cause as if it were in my own.' 

There was but one answer I could give. I took 
my father's ring from my finger, and said, * Sir, will 
your Eoyal Highness deign to accept this ring again ? ' 

* Gladly,' he said ; and so ' the Life of the 
Clanroy ' was restored to its master. Thereafter, 
in all the sad days that were to come, I never saw 
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his hand without it. Can you wonder that, though 
I knew by but too sure report of all the pitiful 
weaknesses of his later years, he was never any- 
thing to me but the brave and generous Prince 
Charlie, the royal master in whose service disgrace 
or death would be an honour? . . . Hamish, 
hand me here the Prince's sword, and let me kiss 
its blade again. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Time forbids me to describe the coarse of that 
eventful day ; I must hasten to tell of the evening, 
for then my prayer was answered, that by nightfall 
I might have the chance of proving my devotion to 
the Prince. We waited all day at the shieling, 
keeping a brisk look-out, for it was only under cover 
of night that we could safely journey. 

The Prince and his friends talked busily of their 
plans, but they left us to ourselves. It did not sur- 
prise me that the others were so reluctant to speak 
much with me. I was merely told that for the present 
it was deemed advisable we should keep together, but 
that on the morrow we should separate ; Cameron, 
the guide, was to take the Prince eastward to a 
hidden cave in Strathglass. 

Dorothy rested quietly within the shieling, and a 
merciful Providence sent her the sleep which she so 
sorely needed. Jamie crept about the hills on the 
look-out for danger, but there was something in 
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Mainwaring's behaviour that roused a new anxiety 
within me. 

He kept pacing moodily to and fro, starting from 
time to time, and passing his hand across his brow 
as if he were ever coming at some recollection, which 
yet ever escaped him. He said nothing, and I could 
only watch him. Towards evening he sat down 
on a stone, pressing his hands upon his temples. 
So he remained for perhaps an hour, seemingly 
absorbed in an effort of thought. Then he raised 
his head and looked quickly round. His face was 
very pale, and a new fear mingled with the old per- 
plexity in his look. As he caught my eye, he rose 
hurriedly and came to me. 

' Ian,' he said, in a hoarse whisper, * it is coming 
back to me ; the blank is slowly filling up, but with 
what memories, faint but fearful, very fearful ! 
Letters, debts, gaming debts, and then, my God ! 
am I dreaming, or is it a horrible truth ? . . . Was 
it only temptation, or did I do it? . . . " There- 
by promise "... Denton ! . . . ten thousand 
pounds ... God ! God ! ' He sank down 
beside me. * I see it all ! — disgraced, a criminal, 
a fugitive . . . Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy ! ' 

I laid my hand gently on his shoulder. * Hush, 
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I said quietly, * you are rambling. For God's sake, 
don't talk like this to her, it would kill her.' 

Then he was silent again for a long space, and 
the evening shadows darkened in the shieling. Once 
again he looked up ; there was nothing but the old 
wistful perplexed expression, with an added weari- 
ness. ' Ian,' he said, ' what have I been doing ? 
I think I must have had some fearful dreams. 
Is it dark already ? Ah, the little woman is still 
sleeping, thank God for that ! ' Glenaladale stood 
at the door and bade us get ready, it was time to set 
out upon our way. 

The night was clear and star-Ht, a gusty 
breeze was blowing from the south-west, which 
filled the air with noises of the torrents that 
everywhere scarred the mountain sides. Cameron, 
the guide, went first, silent and alert ; Jamie ran or 
crept about the heather on either side, like some 
wild animal in stealthy play, keeping a sharp 
look-out. I had asked to be allowed to go next, 
with Mainwaring and Dorothy, for I was eager to 
take the post of danger, and little inclined to mix 
with the rest of the company, all of whom, save 
the Prince, eyed me with an evident distrust. 

So almost in single file, and in a silence broken 
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only by an occasional whisper, we followed the up- 
ward track of the burn, which gurgle and tumbled at 
our side. Cameron's plan, I fancied, was to make 
a north-eastward circuit, and so double back to the 
region of Strathglass. And so far this was also 
the line of Dorothy's travelling. She seemed 
wonderfully refreshed by the day's rest and sleep, 
and the presence of the Prince brought a certain 
brightness of romance into her darkened life. 

After a few hours' march we reachesjd a high 
spur of the range, and could mark under the 
rising moon the line of the branching valleys 
beneath. Again it startled me to see around us 
the red twinkle of the soldiers' fires ; they seemed 
to spring like flaming mushrooms from the 
ground, but the Prince and his friends watched 
them and talked of them as if they were but 
familiar landmarks set to warn them. In the 
daytime we were enwrapped by solitude, at night 
the hills seemed bright with watching eyes. 

As we paused, the Prince, with his courteous 
gallantry, came up to speak with Dorothy, and 
Mainwaring drew me aside. I felt his hand 
tremble as it touched my arm. The expression 
of his face was just as if a sense of hopeless desola- 
tion was following the shock of a terrible discovery. 
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' Ian,' he said, in a brief and hollow whisper, * it 
has all come back to me. Now I know I am a hunted 
criminal, and I have brought this upon her. And 
she has borne it all alone,, my crime and then my 
chatter. But my deepest crime was to marry her — 
I, who knew all this about myself ! ' 

I began to remonstrate with him in the old way, 
but he stopped me with a gesture of impatience. 
* Nay, Ian,' he said, ' treat me no longer as if I were a 
fool, I am a man — at least the wreck of a man. I 
see how it is, I am in disgrace. I suppose I have 
lost my commission ; I daresay a warrant is out for 
my arrest.' I was speechless, appalled by the 
suddenness of the change, the quick strong words 
of a man instead of the random fancies of a child. 

* Beyond that,' he continued, * my eyes, now that 
they are open again, have marked your ways 
with this lad here ; I suspect he is the Chevalier. 
And I, commissioned to suppress the rebellion, am 
his companion, a rebel and an outlaw. But I 
could bear all this if it were not that I have thrust 
my shame on her ! That is the thought that 
smites me. Truly, I am punished — punished most 
of all because the punishment has fallen upon her. 
Ian, you at least have proved worthy of her, and 
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from my heart I thank you,' and he grasped my 
hand. I felt in his grasp not only the warmth of 
gratitude, but the clinging for help. It brought 
back to me the clutch of his hands when the 
waters once before were closing over us, and it 
knotted tight the tie of pity and of friendship that 
bound me to him. 

' Mainwaring,' I said, it was all I could say, ' we 
must make the best of it together, only don't say 
a word to Dorothy till we are out of this danger.' 

I little knew how near the danger was. The 
words had scarcely left his lips when suddenly, 
in the clear moonlight, I beheld Jamie creeping 
rapidly through the heather to the guide, in 
manifest excitement. In a moment they were 
whispering together, and Cameron quickly stole 
back to Glenaladale. The old man started, drew 
the Prince aside from Dorothy, beckoned to his 
son and to me. Together we crouched down upon 
the heather. On the left the mountain rose steep 
and sheer, on the right there was a round knoll 
about fifty paces in front of us. Glenaladale 
pointed to it and whispered, * There are red-coats 
there ! ' We had a hurried consultation. As we 
muttered together, a flickering red tinged the pale 
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silver light of the moon. It was the kindling of a 
watch-fire on the side of the knoll. 

Glenaladale was for retreat down the track of 
the bom. Bat as we tarned to view it, we saw 
another fire, not a mile beneath, which must have 
been lit since we had passed the place some thirty 
minutes since. There was no concealment where 
we were, retreat was barred, and we dare not 
venture into the valley to the right. Gould we 
risk the steep slope on the left, which was exposed 
on every side, and on which the full light of the 
moon was falling ? Cameron, the guide, declared 
that the only course was to keep to the burn and 
slip past the sentry. The noise of the water would 
prevent our footsteps being heard, and the rough 
stones and thick bracken on the bank would shelter 
us from sight. 

It was our only chance, though somewhat 
desperate, but it was also my opportunity of service. 

' Let me,* I said to the Prince eagerly, * let 
me and my friend go first. If we are discovered 
I will undertake to keep the red-coats busy. While 
they are occupied with us, your Eoyal Highness 
will have time to scale the slope and reach the 
other side. If we pass, it will show that you can 
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safely trust the chance. To make it doubly safe, 
my friends will be the next to follow me.' 

' Nay,' said he, ' we must be equal comrades 
in danger, and I cannot put a woman in the place 
of peril.' 

' Oh, sir,' I pleaded, ' some one must go first, 
and for us our affairs are well-nigh desperate ; but 
for you,, sir, your crown and kingdom depend upon 
your safety. And as for Mistress Mainwaring, I 
know I speak her mind when I say that for her 
the place of danger in your service is the place of 
honour.' 

We could scarce persuade him, but at last he 
yielded. I explained hurriedly to Dorothy and her 
husband the hazard we must undertake for the 
Prince. She was eager ; he only muttered,* It matters 
nothing to me, I can't do better than obey you, Ian.' 

So we started, Jamie and I ahead, all of us 
crouching low among the bracken. We passed the 
knoll. We could hear no sound for the roar of the 
torrent. Then the red light of the fire flared out 
upon us. 

Two sentries were standing at it, and I could 
make out the figures of four others sleeping on the 
ground. I breathed more easily when I saw that the 

u 
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company was so small. Then the sentries parted, 
one moving towards the valley, the other towards 
the born. We lay low and held our breath. We 
were on the same side of the stream as the sentry 
who approached us, for the opposite bank was too 
steep for passage. He came so close to us that 
even through the noise of the water I could hear 
him whistling and muttering snatches of a song. 

He turned again. I moved my body so as to be 
ready for the next stealthy step. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, this slight movement was enough 
to dislodge the loose stone on which I knelt. I 
crashed into the stream, and I was forced, to raise 
myself, to clutch some heather, else I should myself 
have fallen. At the sound, the soldier wheeled 
quickly round and saw me. * Holla ! ' he shouted. 
His companion turned and ran up, waking the 
others as he passed. 

Escape was hopeless. I whispered hastily to 
Jamie, * Creep back and tell the Prince, I promise 
he shall have time for the face of the hill.' He 
vanished into the bracken . I slipped one of my pistols 
into Mainwaring's hand, bidding him haste back 
with Dorothy to the Prince, cocked the other, stood 
straight, and faced the sentry as the other red- 
coats ran up to him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I WAS determined to sell my life dearly, to keep 
the six of them at bay as long as the breath was 
in me. The thought of dying for the Prince 
heartened me then like a draught of wine. It was 
needless for the men to ask if I were friend or foe, 
the look of me must have settled that. I have 
often since reflected with some bitterness that this 
was but another instance of my foolish impulsive- 
ness ; it would have been far better to have feigned 
friendship for the time. 

But remember the passion to prove my loyalty 
was strong upon me, and fight and, if need be, death 
would be the proofs readiest to hand. ' In the King's 
name ! ' shouted the corporal, ' lay down your arms.* 
' Not,' I answered, ' till you take them,' and with 
that I leaped quickly back from stone to stone across 
the burn, so that I might stand with the steep 
bank behind me and the stream in front. Then I 
marked my man. 

V 2 
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Saddenly, to my astonishment, Mainwaring 
sprang up from the heather and stepped between 
me and the corporal, straight in my line of fire. I 
can see him now, standing there, tall, with bared 
head and uplifted hand, the moonlight falling on 
the clusters of his long fair hair. ' Nay, Ian,' he 
called across the water to me, 'it is useless. I 
command you to lay down your arms.' I lowered 
my pistol, for there was a force of decision in his 
tone that held me still. 

Then he turned to the red-coats. They whispered 
for a moment, and fell back a pace or two. Can it be, 
I thought, that they are soldiers of his old regiment? 

The voice of Mainwaring rose clear and strong : 
* Yes,' he said, ' you are right, I am he. It is use- 
less to struggle further, I am weary of it, and death 
wiU be a welcome release. I surrender.' He threw 
his pistol to the ground, and folded his arms over his 
breast. I sprang across the stream to remonstrate 
with him. * Hush, Ian ! ' he whispered, * let me 
play it out, they take me for the Pretender.' 

Certainly the men stood for a moment as if 
arrested by surprise and almost awe; and as I 
looked at Mainwaring, his royal carriage, his blue 
eyes, his fair hair, I saw, and wondered that I had 
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not noticed before, a distinct likeness between him 
and at least the rumoured appearance of the Prince. 

'I surrender/ he continued, *and I make but 
one condition — it is a small one — that you allow 
this faithful friend of mine and his wife, with 
one or two followers who are with me, to go free. 
They are poor Highland folk ; they have no power 
to do you harm, for, like me, they are already 
wearied out. Let them go, and then take me to 
Fort William, or where you please.' 

In a moment I had discerned his noble and 
generous plan. * Ian,' he said, turning to me, * for 
God's sake, don't deny me this ; it is my one chance 
of making some sort of amends to her and to my 
conscience. They will find me out — well then, let 
me die for wife and friend, not merely as a forger. 
Take her and watch over her, you have proved 
worthy of her, and may God bless you both and 
pardon me ! ' 

There was no time to think, and I knew not 
what to say, there was such an urgency of entreaty 
in his tone. ' I cannot, I cannot let you be taken,' 
I muttered, ' and strike no blow for you.' ' Man,' 
he repUed almost fiercely, ' don't you see it is my last 
throw for lost honour ? Give me your pistol.' Almost 
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without thinking, held by the force of his earnest- 
ness, I gave it him, and he handed it to the corporal. 

' Once again/ he said, ' I surrender ; only let 
them go.' The men had recovered their self-posses- 
sion. One of them advanced to Mainwaring and 
bound his wrists with a cord. ' Ian,' he whispered 
in my ear, ' this is your last and greatest act of 
friendship ; from the bottom of my heart I thank 
yon. Now go.' 

For a moment I turned, dazed by the whirl of 
contrary feelings. A voice rose behind me, it was 
Dorothy's. * Jamie, Jamie ! ' she cried, ' they are 
binding him ! Try to save him ! ' 

Quick as lightning he bounded forward, hissing 
in my ear, as he passed, ^ The Prince is over the 
hills,' grasped the man who was holding Mainwar- 
ing with the full strength of his great arms, flung 
him to the ground, bent on him for a second, and 
left him motionless. Excited by the rush of move- 
ment, I had drawn my — the Prince's — claymore. 

' Throw down your sword,' the corporal cried, 
levelling a pistol at me, * or I fire ! ' 

Throw down the Prince's claymore before a 
petty officer of the Hanoverian King ! impossible. 
Besides, I knew the Prince was safe, I would dare 
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again a bold stroke for the freedom of us all. I 
raised my sword. ' Then I fire,* said the corporal. 
Mainwaring threw himself between me and the 
barrel of the pistol. There was a flash, a sharp 
report ; he stumbled against me, and with a 
groan fell heavily on the turf. * Great God ! ' 
the red-coat gasped, ' I have hit Him instead ! I 
wish my arm had been blasted first.' 

This maddened me. After all his generosity, 
this ! and my weak delay had brought it on him. 
This only I remember with some thankfulness, that 
my mind was free of the slightest spasm of joy or 
hope that Dorothy's husband might be dead. My 
only feeling was — there, stretched motionless on 
the ground, was my friend, who had offered and 
given his life for mine. And, as I say, the thought 
maddened me. 

I sprang forward, and plucked my pistol from the 
ground. It was loaded, and I fired both barrels into 
the corporal's head. He fell without a word, and 
again I flung the weapon down. A fierce stroke of 
the claymore clove the skull of the red-coat who was 
standing near him, helpless in his surprise. Mean- 
while Jamie, in a fury great as mine, had lifted 
another bodily in his arms and hurled him into the 
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seething stream. The two remaining men fled in 
panic. So great was their terror, that they seemed to 
have lost their wits as well as their courage, for in- 
stead of running back towards the next watch-fire, 
they rushed straight towards the wide valley beneath. 

And now I was free to find the truth as to Edward 
Mainwaring. Dorothy was beside him, his head rest- 
ing on her lap. He was ashy pale, and his eyes were 
closed. She was trying to staunch with her kerchief 
a stream of blood which was flowing from his side. 
Jamie knelt in front of her, following her every 
movement with eyes full of devotion and distress. 

And the tranquil moonlight gently enfolded us, 
as if the rush of the stream and the ebbing of a 
human life were things alike indifferent. 'Does 
he breathe ? ' I asked. * Yes,' said Dorothy, with- 
out lifting her head, 'but very faintly. He has 
been shot in his right side.' 

There was a certain coldness and precision in 
her words that almost startled me. But it only meant 
that she was calm — calm with that calmness of 
which only a noble woman seems to know the 
secret — when all the forces of passion, devotion, 
fear, and hope are not lost, but gathered by the will 
into one intensity of service. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

Therb was no time to be lost. The wind was 
blowing up the burn, and its roar was loud, but for 
all that the sound of the firing might have been 
heard. Ere long the alarm of the surviving sol- 
diers would bring a company hurrying up to the 
scene of the fight, for the fires showed the number 
and the nearness of the pickets. ' Dorothy,' I 
said, * we cannot stay ; we must move him to some 
hiding-place.' ' Tear up your shirt into bandages,' 
she answered quickly. 

As I stood aside to obey her, Jamie crept to the 
top of the knoll, and scanned the view. * Eh, sir,' he 
said on his return, ' the Lord be praised, I think I 
mind of a cave a wee bit further up the burn.' He 
darted forward and vanished among the loose 
boulders. In a few minutes he came back breathless 
with his haste. ' I wasna wr ang, ' he said, 'it's yonder, 

ahint yon twa birks,' and he pointed to two birch 
trees clinging to the face of a great rock, some 
hundred feet higher up the torrent bed. 
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Dorothy wound the bandages I had torn round 
the poor bleeding side, with a deftness that came 
of the instinct of love rather than the . skill of 
science. Jamie and I put our arms beneath Main- 
waring and gently raised him. The white face 
twinged with pain, and he groaned. It was sore 
work carrying him over the rough rocks, for 
every jolt was followed by a low and piteous 
groan. At last we reached the cave. It was formed 
by the overlapping of two or three large rocks, and 
its face was covered by thick bracken ; the turf was 
soft and dry, and there we laid the wounded man. 

It was just in time, for no sooner had we reached 
the cave than we heard the voices of men at the 
knoll beneath. Jamie lay at the entrance, peering 
through the bracken. Presently he whispered, 
* Haud ye still, sir, they're coming up the burn.' I 
grasped my sword and crouched beside him. 

In a minute I saw a dozen red-coats clambering 
hastily over the stones. One of them passed so close 
that I could have touched him with my outstretched 
arm ; nay, he smote the bracken with the butt end 
of his musket, like a man rousing game, so that he 
almost struck Jamie's head. Then they passed and 
the sound of their steps and voices was lost in the 
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roar of the stream. Thank God, for the present we 
were safe. I turned and found Dorothy wiping her 
husband's face with a moist handkerchief as quietly 
as if she were nursing him at home. I knelt beside 
her; the moonlight paled, and in darkness we 
waited for the day. 

Night seemed to lay a gentle hand on nature, 
bidding her be still. The very torrent seemed to 
feel the air of that hush in which the day is born, 
so that its sound fell on my ears like the plash of 
waters far away. Memories of the past stole in and 
out of the darkened cave, bringing with them dim 
hopes of days to come. Dorothy's husband would 
soon pass from us. 

And yet, as the thought lingered in my mind of 
the happiness that, after all, might come to me, 
it did not seem to belong to the present, but rather 
to take me to some quiet dreamland in the far 
distance. I knew that at that moment I would 
have grudged no sacrifice to restore the life 
that had been given for mine. Soon a pale grey 
light wandered timidly into the cave ; then a flush 
came over it, and I knew that the day had come. 
Mainwaring was still unconscious, and Dorothy sat 
by him , watching the changing of the lights. 
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Hitherto we had not spoken. Now she sighed and 
whispered gently, * Ian, I know that the end is near.' 
I could not deny it, I had seen enough of war to 
know that the wound was fatal. 

' But I think,' she continued, ' that he will speak 
to us before he dies, meanwhile tell me how it hap- 
pened.' And so I told her all I knew — of the recovery 
of his memory, of his generous plan for our safety, of 
the sacrifice of his life for mine. She heard the tale 
without a word, without a tear, but with a look on 
her face, so it seemed to me, like some calm guardian 
angel listening to the story of the human soul 
entrusted to her care. 

Then she said, rather to herself than to me, 
'I am so thankful that he has known the truth 
before he dies, it would have been too terrible 
to meet it after death, when I could not have been 
there to tell him of my love and my forgiveness. 
And now we are once more together — closer than 
we have ever been before, for I know that he shares 
the burden with me. That awful loneliness is past 
— of a wife more lonely than a widow. So we will 
pray God to forgive him, and the blessed saints to 
guard him.' She crossed herself, and bent her head. 

Silently I rose and crept out of the cave. The 
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sun had risen over the eastern hills, and the still 
air quivered with the joy of light. Jamie was 
crouching among the bracken, his eyes still bright 
with the zeal of his faithful watch. I followed their 
glance, and saw some spots of scarlet crossing the 
valley about' a mile beneath us. 

Then I entered the cave again. Mainwaring was 
moving uneasily, and Dorothy had taken his head 
into her lap ; and now, bending over him, I saw his 
eyes slowly open. They met hers, and a smile played 
upon his white upturned face as he closed them again. 

After a few minutes I heard him whisper, * Is he 
safe ? ' * Yes,' she said, * you have saved him.' * That 
is good,' he breathed, his eyes still shut. I went 
forward, kneeled at his side, and took one of his 
hands in mine. ' Edward,' I said, though I could 
scarcely speak, * I owe you my life.' He raised his 
other hand and laid it gently on mine, and said, ' It 
was the only way that I could thank you for all you 
have done for her.' Then he was still again. 

Towards noon his eyes opened wide, glanced 
round the cave, and turned to Dorothy's face. 
There they lingered for some moments, with a look 
of intensest yearning. 'Dorothy,' he muttered, 
* can you forgive me ? ' She bent and kissed his 
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forehead, murmnring some words which I could 
not hear. He raised his hands, and for a moment 
held her head against his own. 

* Oh, Dorothy,' he said, * I have not deserved you. 
Bat — * (the words came slowly, each uttered with a 
painful effort) — *your love, your forgiveness, send 
me out ready and willing to bear the punishment God 
will send me. Some day, some day you will know that 
I have taken it gladly for your sake. I shall know 
you are praying for me. And surely, surely your 
mercy is like His.' Then with a last effort of strength 
he raised himself and beckoned to me to come near. 
He took Dorothy's hand and laid it in mine. 

' Ian,' he said, ' my dear friend, you will take care 
of her, and sometimes together you will think of me. 
God bless you both ! ' He held our hands together 
for a moment, then feebly raised Dorothy's to his lips 
and kissed it. His strength was spent, bis head 
fell back, and he was dead. . . . 

One night, some years ago, I had a vision in my 
dream. The gates of the City were flung open, and 
the chivalry of God swept past me on white horses. 
One face I knew — it bore the marks of one who 
had come out of great tribulation, but now it was 
radiant with the light of God 
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CHAPTEE XV 

That is in truth the end of my story; a new 
chapter of my life begins with the death of Edward 
Mainwaring. And I would fain leave fresh in my 
own memory and in your minds that noble death 
which made so high amends for a wasted life. The 
tale as I have now fully told it to you will put new 
ardour in the prayers for his soul, which from 
your childhood you have been taught to say. But 
there are two threads which I must gather up be- 
fore I send you oflf to bed. It is very late, and it 
has cost me much to recall these latter memories, 
so you must let me be very brief. 

At the fall of the night we buried him. Jamie 
had torn a long stone out of its bed, and there we laid 
him. His body was covered with layers of turf, so 
that the heather and bracken might grow over it 
again. A rough cross of rowan branches was placed 
over it, and the burn has ever since been singing a 
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ceaseless dirge at his side. And so we left him in 
love and hope. 

Indeed, it was not safe to linger long. Twice dar- 
ing the day we had descried companies of soldiers 
moving on the hills ; and even as we were laying the 
body to rest we saw the watch-fires lit in the valley. 

I tried to persuade Dorothy to let me escort 
her back to Glenshallachan, where I knew that 
my father would open his arms to welcome 
her, promising that I would return in time to keep 
tryst with Elspeth at Loch Hourn. But she 
insisted that she must go herself, seeming as 
anxious to know the fate of her message as if 
her husband's life still depended on it. She 
begged me to rejoin the Prince, and send Jamie with 
her as her escort. 

She made her request with a mixture of sim- 
plicity and embarrassment which I could not fail to 
understand. Mainwaring's strange joining of our 
hands was fresh in our memories ; and the thought 
of it, whatever joyous hopes, even in the midst of 
sadness, it may have roused, made our first inter- 
course difficult and strained. And so it came to me 
as a duty which I owed to his memory and to her, 
that I should free her of my company. 
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It was hard, unspeakably hard, but I had learned 
that love, if it be true, is not so much a pleasure as 
a service, and a service which often calls for the 
hardest sacrifice. It was self which yearned for the 
joy of being with her ; but myself should be nothing 
but her servant. And so, with a grievous pang, but 
with perfect readiness, I told her that I would leave 
her to Jamie's care. We had need of no explana- 
tions ; it was a sign of our love that we understood 
each other without words. 

I called Jamie aside, and told him that he was to 
take Dorothy to Loch Hourn and wait there till she 
bade him guide her home. The good soul pressed 
my hand. * It's no for me,' he said, * to understand 
it a', but jist to do your bidding. Mister Ian.' 
Then I told him I would follow them, keeping well 
out of their way, but ever within reach of call in 
case of danger, and bade him every night come 
back to me when he had put his mistress in a 
place of safety, only he must never breathe to her 
that I was near. Then I came to Dorothy and 
took her hand in mine. 

' Dorothy,' I said, * you know that Jamie would 
give his life for you, you will be safe in his hands. 
He will take you to Loch Hourn, and there I trust 
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Elspetb will bring you happy news. But, whatever it 
be, you will go back to my father at Glenshallachan 
— your father, Dorothy, as well as mine. You will 
cheer and tend him in his old age. As for me, I will 
try to join the Prince again. Whether I succeed or 
not, I will find some ship — there are French vessels 
cruising among the Islands — and seek for service 
under the King of France, until there is peace in 
our dear Highlands, or until the Prince comes back 
to claim his kingdom once again. In all the chance 
of foreign service I will pray for you, Dorothy, 
think of you often, always, and the hope of my 
return will keep me bright. And you — but I can- 
not speak. Good-bye, Dorothy, and God bless and 
protect you.' 

' Good-bye, Ian,' she said, pressing my hand but 
turning her face from me, * God knows how I thank 
you for all your goodness.' And so we parted. 

I turned aside and crossed the stream. From 
the other side I looked back. She had flung herself 
upon the ground, the long strain was over, and 
she was weeping. Once more the yearning seized 
me to go back and press her to my heart, and tell 
her that I could never leave her again. But the 
memory of the last scene at Mainwaring's side 
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stayed me, from respect for his friendship, and 
from a strange calmness of assurance that his 
words had sealed our fate. It was secure in God's 
hands, and there I had strength to leave it. I saw 
Jamie kneel beside her, and stroke her head gently 
with his hand. I looked up to the unchanging 
stars, and committed our Uves to God. Then I 
turned to the steep face of the mountain, and 
never once looked back till I had reached the top. 
There I waited until I saw Dorothy and Jamie 
rise and wend their way along the side of the burn 
beneath me. 

It was many days before we came in sight of 
Loch Hourn. The journey was slow, for Dorothy 
was weak and tired. I was almost always able to 
keep them in sight, and every night Jamie's low 
whistle— a sound like wind creeping through stone 
— called to me, and he told me of the fortunes of 
the day, and the health of his ward. She had no 
inkling from first to last that my devotion was 
hovering over her so near. 

Jamie had no difiQculty in finding the cottage of 
Elspeth's brother, and the honest Highlander and 
his wife did all they could to cheer and strengthen 
the guest who had so strangely descended on them 
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from the hills. And there she waited. I lost count 
of the days, for to me they were sadly the same ; I 
wandered aimlessly about the mountains, fretting at 
the delay, anxiously searching on every side for signs 
of El8peth*s coming, yet unable to tear myself away. 
At last my patience was rewarded, or rather my 
impatience stopped. As I lay one dull and cloudy 
day on a height above the loch, watching merely 
the massing of the clouds around the mountain 
peak, I caught sight of a figure moving quickly 
over the heather. At once I recognised the bold 
carriage and swinging gait of Elspeth. I moved in 
her direction, and waited for her under shelter of 
some bracken. As she passed, I stood up and 
called her name. At first she started, and her 
hand moved to her breast, as I had seen it move 
that strange night at the fort. I knew her knife 
was there. Then she recognised me and halted. 
' I was not doubting,' she said, in her deep hard 
voice, * they would be here, and you would be with 
them.' Her skirt was torn, and black with the peat 
of the bogs. Her face was thin and drawn, and 
weather-stained, but her deep-set eyes were glowing 
bright. ' Elspeth,' I said, * what is your tidings ? ' 
* It is for the mistress they are,' she answered 
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curtly, and set on her way again. I held her plaid 
and said, * Nay, Elspeth, you must wait a moment. 

Colonel Main waring is dead, and ' With a quick 

glance, which seemed to pierce my inmost mind, she 
interrupted — ' Then the tidings are for the master,' 
and she put a letter in my hand. 

Perhaps I was wrong to open it, but I could not 
restrain myself. I tore it open. The cover contained 
three documents. One was from Lord Denton to 
Mainwaring, announcing shortly that he was satis- 
fied about the bond, that he had brought all his 
influence to bear on the Lord Advocate to stay pro- 
ceedings. The second was from the Edinburgh writer, 
that as Lord Denton had declared that he could 
explain the supposed forgery, and had no wish to go 
further, all legal proceedings had been suspended. 
The third was an official note from the Lord Advo- 
cate, to the effect that Colonel Mainwaring might 
consider himself at liberty, and was to report him- 
self to the Duke of Cumberland. 

I replaced the letters in the cover. * Too late, too 
late ! ' I muttered, ' the case has gone to a Higher 
Court, but at least the news will gladden Dorothy 
and lighten the memory of her husband, thank God 
for that. Tell Mistress Mainwaring, Elspeth, that 
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you met me on your way ; that I ask her pardon for 
opening the letter ; that I rejoice with her ; and that 
some day I hope to see her again at Glenshallachan.' 
* Some day ? ' said Elspeth, scanning me with a 
glance of wonder. 'Why is it that you leave her ? ' 
I told her shortly that I had said good-bye, and wfts 
off to seek my fortune in foreign parts. -As I spoke, 
her eyes again seemed to read my secret thoughts. 
Then she raised her hand, and said with slow 
deliberation, *Then, Ian Roy MacRoy, hold high 
your head in the foreign wars, for it is wife and 
home that wait you at the end of them.' 

Without another word she turned and strode 
upon her way. After a few paces she stopped and 
came back to me. 

' There is other news I ought to bring you,' she 
said. ' He whom they call the black priest is dead. 
God rest his soul, and give him the peace he asked 
not for himself and denied to his friends. They are 
seeking their cattle when the mists have cleared, 
and they find him lying at the foot of a crag. He 
has been taking the Blessed Sacrament to a wander- 
ing clansman in the throes of death, and he has lost 
his way in the driving mist. His face is drawn with 
pain and red with blood, and his teeth are set, and 
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his fingers clutch the holy pyx and press it to his 
lips. His death is as his Hfe, none by him but his 
God. May his God show him love, if He has 
love to show, for this black priest spurned it 
when it lay before him at his feet.' I have 
never seen on human face so strange a light 
as lit her eyes as she spoke these words. 
Their meaning I could only fancy, I never knew 
it, for never then or since did she speak of him 
again. 

Before I could regain myself after the wonder 
in which her weird speech left me, she was out of 
call, striding swiftly towards the loch. Then my 
thoughts went back to the black priest and the 
strange days in his cave. They seemed to me 
already like some dread but distant dream — a 
dream almost of another life. Truly, I thought, a 
death worthy of his Ufe, and in the gathering gloom 
I knelt and said a prayer for his dark but faithful 
soul. And something of his old spell came back to 
me, and I seemed to feel his spirit hover round me 
in the cold white mists that were creeping over the 
hills. 

Then began my long and weary search for a 
vessel to take me over to France or the Low 
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Goontries. I wandered about among all the lochs 
and sounds from Arisaig to Kyle Bhea. There 
were adventures still, mishaps, and narrow escapes, 
for the country was not rid of the red-coats, and 
English frigates and ships were moving like sleuth- 
hounds in the sea. 

At last, a vessel stole one night into Loch-na- 
Nuagb. I watched it with intense excitement, for it 
bore no flag, and seemed unlike the English ships I 
had learned to know. I crept from my hiding-place 
to the shore. A boat put out and I followed its course. 
A low whistle rose from a deep-set bay, and the boat 
made for the direction of the call. 

I climbed the rocks that lay between me and the 
bay. Then, a few feet beneath me, I saw a group 
of men waiting on the strand. There was one 
among them whose figure I would know among a 
thousand — it was the Prince ! 

I slid down the rock and stood before him. At 
first, he and the rest of his company were startled 
at this sudden appearance, but in a moment he 
recognised me. * Oh ! ' he said, with a glad laugh 
of welcome, ' the young Clanroy ! of all men the 
most mysterious in his going and coming, but, as I 
have good cause to remember, of all men the most 
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faithful ! And here again, dropping as from the 
clouds, and just in time to say farewell as I leave 
my dear, dear Highlands. Clanroy, you saved my 
life in the hills of Strathglass ; I longed to see you 
and hear what befell you when you made the time 
for my escape. We heard the firing, and I had 
started to your aid, when old Glenaladale forced me 
to leave you to your fate. I am glad to see you alive 
and well, from the bottom of my heart I thank you. 
And now tell me what of the lady and her husband ? * 

I told my story shortly and simply. He was 
plainly much moved by the tale of Mainwaring's 
death. * That is the finest sermon,* he said, ' I have 
ever heard. And now,' he continued after a pause, 
as the boat's keel grated on the gravel, * we must not 
linger. Every farewell stabs my heart — farewell 
to such trust and loyalty. Pray God I may come 
back again, and better fortune with me. But for 
the time, farewell it must be,' and he held out his 
hand. I saw the ring upon his finger. 

' Nay, sir,' I said, * it is no farewell, unless your 
Eoyal Highness commands it. You carry in your 
hands the life of the Clanroy, it is eager still to spend 
and be spent in your service. Sir, will you let me 
go with you to France ? ' 
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He grasped my hand and held it as he turned to 
his companions. ' Gentlemen/ he said to them, in his 
bright way/ here is another chieftain who will go with 
as, to learn the art of war, that he may practise it 
when '* the King comes back to take his own again.*' ' 

Then he looked round upon the hills that rolled 
beyond him into the darkness, and his voice trem- 
bled as he said, ' And so farewell, my Highlands, 
roughest but truest home to me, farewell — nay, 
au revoir ! ' With that he stepped into the boat 
and we followed him. 

Nothing broke the silence but the plash of the 
oars, for our hearts were full, and a Highlander leaves 
his country as a man leaves the mother that he loves. 
In a few minutes we were standing at the gunwales 
of the ' Bel Espoir ' of France, and the anchor-chain 
was rattling. 

Far off across the mountains I seemed to see the 
ingle at Castle Eoy, and Dorothy bending over the 
white head of my father as his hand stroked his hound ; 
to hear her voice whisper, * It is not long before he 
will come back to us,' and to catch a light from her 
eyes that kindled the fire of hope within my breast. 
And in all the dark days that were to come, that 
light went with me, until I saw it in her face again. 
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And now, my lads, it is good-night. Some time 
you must ask granny to tell you a wonderful fairy 
tale. It is the tale of a wounded and weather- 
beaten warrior who came from the wars to seek a 
beautiful lady ; and the lady lived by herself in a 
dark old keep. 

And before the warrior could reach her he 
must escape from the fearful clutches of a strange- 
shaped dwarf, whose hair was Uke a mop of 
red rag streaked with gray, and whose arms were 
longer than his legs, and who hugged the warrior 
till his broken bones ached again. 

And then he must pass the fiery eyes of a dark 
old witch, who, when he called her Elspeth, raised 
both her hands and spoke weird words over his head. 
Not till after all this did the warrior come into the 
presence of the beautiful lady, but when he did, they 
said such wonderful things to one another that he 
never left her side again. 

Ask granny then to tell you her fairy tale, it is 
the best of all she tells, for it is true. But for to- 
night you must let her be, for she and I, like the 
warrior and the beautiful lady, have wonderful things 
to say to one another before the fire goes out. 
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LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, 
Author of • Stone Edge ' &c. 

LETTICE LISLE. By Lady Verney. 
With 3 Illustrations. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

OF 

POPULAR V\rORKS. 

Handsomely bound in doth gilt, each volume containing 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 
THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of < John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

CARITX. By Mrs, Oliphant. 

FOR PERCIVAL By Margaret Veley. 

NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris. 

LOVE THE DEBT. By Richard Ashe King (* Basil'). 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

SYLVIA'S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

CRANFORD, and other Stories. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

MARY BARTON, and other Stories. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

RUTH ; THE GREY WOMAN, and other Stories. By 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

LIZZIE LEIGH ; A DARK NIGHT'S WORK, and other Stories. 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 
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WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 



THE TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—' A capital set of stories, thoroughly clever 
and witty, often pathetic, and always humorous/ 

FPOm THE ATHENAUM.— 'The ^[rimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, 
could hardly resist the fun of " The Talkmg Horse." ' 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 

6s, Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 

From THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. —'The main interest of the hook, which is 
very strong indeed, begins when Vincent returns, when Harold Caffyn discovers the secret, 
when every page threatens to bring down doom -on the head of the miserable Mark. 
Will he confess? Will he drown himself ? Will Vincent denounce him? WillCaflFyn 
inform on him? Will his \nfe abandon him?— we ask eagerly as we read and cannot 
cease reading till the puzzle is solved in a series of exciting situations.' 

THE PARIAH. Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. Cheap 

Edition. Crown Svo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.-' In "The Pariah" we are more than ever 
struck by the sharp intuitive perception and the satirical balancing of judgment which 
makes the author's writings such extremely entertaining reading. There is not a dull 
page — we might say, not a dull sentence — in it. . . . The girls are delightfully drawn, 
esiiecially the bewitching Margot and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and 
finish, cleverness, humour, wit, and sarcasm can give us is left out.' 

A 

VICE VERSA ; or, a Lesson to Fathers. Cheap 

Edition. Crown Svo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—' If ever there was a book made up from 
beg;inning to end of laughter, and jret not a comic book, or a "merry" book, or a book 
of jokes^ or a book of pictures, or a jest book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober 
and senous book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from 
beginning to end. it is the book called "Vice Versd; or, a L^son to Fathers." . . . 
We close the book, recommending it very earnestly to all fathers in the first instance, 
and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next.' 

A FALLEN IDOL. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. limp 

red cloth, 2s, 6d. 

From THE TIMES. -' Will delight the multitudinous public that laughed over 
"Vice Vers&.". . . "The boy who brmgs the accursed image to ChampioiTs house, 
Mr. Bales, the artist's factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler wno has turned 
policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is impossible to forget.' 

LTRE AND LANCET. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 

Square i6mo. 3^. 

From THE SPEAKER.— ' Mr. Anstey has surpassed himself in "Lyre and 
Lancet." . . . One of the brightest and most entertaining bits of comedy we have had 
for many a day.' 

From THE GLOBE.—' The little book is amusing from beginning to end.' 

From THE SCOTSV AN.— ' The story makes most delightful reading, full of 
quiet fun.' 
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THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

woBKs OP w. mTthackeeay. 

30 VoruniM, erown Svo. 3s. Sd. <sch. Sati In oloth, £4. 11s,; or 

handsomsly bound )n halfmopocco, £S. 8s. 

Oontalnlng Dtarlj mil tbsinull Wmdcut ItluBIrstiona e.f the former Kditions, and muiy new 

DlDMntloiu br eminent Aitisu. Tlile Bdjljon ooatslai •Itofaber 1,77! Uliutnti^na. 



BftBtBU* IttaBramnfnm Iht Cheaptr III 

OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
THE STANDiHD EDITION. M wle leriee™ 10». M.escli. 

Tkii Sibtiam eo»bii*tt Kme 0/ Mr. T/t^krrat'M Vrii'nat 'elti'A Ibid not prcvieiitig h/m ooiloTUd, 
^^ vnOinaixjf additional iait3traUoiu. 

THE LIBRAHY EDITION. 24 vuls. large crou-n Sto. handaomel. boiiiirt 'n 
^oth.n: or ball ruHl>, DuirlilBd adgH, da Isi. Wllb miiAntlana br UltAatbDT, lUclisrd 

THE POPITI.AK EDITION. 13 vols, ctowtf Svo. «ttb Frontispiece to each 

THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vo!b. in cloth, with ^ilt top, U 6d. each ; or lii 
pspei cover, Is. eaob. 

THE HOVELS, n yoU. in gold. I THE MISCBIiL ANTES, 1* Tola. 
Londoo: SMITH, BLUER, It. CO., 15 Waterloo Pince. 
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